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Every teacher of English literary history knows from experience 
the difficulties arising in connection with the teaching of this subject 
in the ordinary way. Formerly these difficulties were met, for the 
most part, on the principle, “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off.” In many schools the course was dropped from the curriculum, 
and in most schools at the present time it has been retained, or 
reinstated, only as an elective study. In view, however, of the fact 
that the teaching of a connected history of literature is an essential, 
since the study of scattered masterpieces, even in connection with 
their times, is more or less unsatisfactory because it gives too little 
insight into the reasons for their existence, the course must come 
into its own again. That it is already doing so is evidenced in the 
report of the Commissioner of Education. In 1890, only 42.10 
per cent of the pupils in the high schools of the country were 
enrolled in English literature classes; in 1910, the percentage had 
increased to 59.09 per cent. 

The greatest difficulty that confronts the teacher of English 
literature is the many phases that the subject presents. It seems 
more or less necessary to teach all at the same time: English history 
as a cause; the product of English literature as a result; literary 
forms, and how these forms came into existence; critical compari- 


*Read before the High School Section of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, November 29, 1912. 
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son between the forms in the hands of different producers—Shake- 
speare’s dramas as compared with those of Ben Jonson for instance 
—together with other phases of literary criticism; the proper way 
to give biography in recitation; how best to get into the minds of 
the pupils the names of Dickens’ novels. These and many, many 
other questions come to us to be answered, and all this mass of 
things must be crammed into the unwilling mind of the youngster 
to whom the story part is about all that appeals. 

What guardian angel carried me through my first course in 
English literature, when I was a student, and landed me on the 
shores of its completion, I do not know—a lecture course of statistics 
unenlivened by more than an occasional glance at the master- 
pieces themselves; dead husks of names and dates and editions; 
almost no quizzes; and judgment in the form of a stupendous 
examination at the close. Is it strange that through this medley of 
things the high-school pupil fails to catch a vision of the beauty of 
sight and sound that lies so successfully hidden, or that he finds no 
life among the dry bones ? 

Simplify! Simplify! In the name of human kindness and 
enlightenment, simplify! Strip away the nonessentials and allow 
the child to come face to face with the masters. Let him see clearly 
that there is cause and effect even in literary history. 

I have been asked to give an account of my attempt to solve 
this difficult problem of simplification. 

In the early days of my teaching there was no library. I placed 
my own books on a reference table in my recitation room and 
canvassed the class for other books to add to the collection. The 
table was made as attractive as possible and I urged the students to 
prepare their lessons in my room during their study period. 

To find time in which to read the classics and also to learn all of 
the things the textbooks required was a greater task. I cast about 
for the shortest textbook I could find, and lighted upon the Stofford 
Brooke Primer of English Literature. I soon learned, however, that 
the multitude of names and works of minor authors contained even 
in this short work was so great a hindrance to a clear view of the 
essential elements of the growth of literature that I eventually set 
about the process of discovering the vital part, and undertook to 
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extract, as it were, the nervous system from the mass of literary 
information. Finally, not very long ago, my attempt took perma- 
nent form in a brief of the subject, in a condensed account of the 
evolution pure and simple. It.was a long time before I omitted the 
main facts in the lives of the authors, and longer before I omitted 
the important works of a given writer. Now my outline aims to 
mention no writer or book that has not set on foot or given telling 
impetus to forces that have produced important results. I know 
of no textbook in which this course of development is not obscured 
by the enumeration of the many facts that adhere to the subject, 
but which in no way bear upon its evolution. With the thread of 
growth laid bare to form a story of its own, the student is fur- 
nished with a framework into which he may fit the results of his 
research pertaining to the great field of English letters. Almost 
at a glance, each branch of the subject appears to the eye; prose 
and poetry have their proper places; every allusion to the drama is 
indicated by a red underlining, to the novel by a blue, so that to 
follow the drama in the important stages of its development is 
merely to read, from the beginning, the topics in red as they appear 
in the various periods. In this manner, for instance, to pursue a 
course in the drama it is necessary only to fill in facts concerning 
the lives of the authors and a more detailed account of the plays 
which they have written, to form an intelligent view of the history 
of the English drama. On the other hand, there is no limit to the 
amount of investigation that may be indulged in. 

There are many charts and outlines of English literature, but 
they all, so far as I have been able to determine by investigation, 
consist of more or less detailed tabulation of dry facts: the names of 
authors, their dates and arrangement in groups, and lists of their 
works. ‘This sort of simplification is worse than over-amplification, 
for in the latter there is an occasional oasis of relief from the dead 
Sahara of dry-as-dust. 

The vital part of literature is, of course, the reading of the 
masters; of the history of literature, the growth is the basic prin- 
ciple. A brief of the growth put into the form of a running sentence 
outline to give graphic representation of relationships presents a 
fund of definite information which it is not unreasonable to insist 
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that the pupil learn, not for one day’s recitation merely, but for 
all time. 

Illustration of this brief by excerpts cannot but be most inade- 
quate. A few lines, however, taken at random, may give a little i 
better insight into the method than can be given by mere 


description. 
ILLUSTRATION I 
A. OLD ENGLISH POETRY 
1. In general 
a) Treated of: 
(1) War ? 
(2) Religion 
(3) The sea 
b) Was characterized ; 
(1) As to form: 
(a) By accent 
(6) By alliteration , 
(2) As to spirit: 
(a) By a grim fatalism 
c) Showed a hint of dramatic form in: 
(1) An occasional bit of dialogue ballad or dialogue story . | 
d) Was greatly influenced by the introduction of Christianity 
e) Was sung at feasts: 
(1) By scép and gleeman 
f) Was written in monasteries: | 
(1) By monks ( 


ILLUSTRATION II 


B. PROSE IN THE First HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
1. Writers 
a) William Tyndale 
(1) Wrote 
(a) Translation of the Bible: 
(1) The basis of subsequent versions 
(2) Written: 
a) In pure English 
8) With a view to being understood by the people 
(3) Influenced prose style greatly as to: 
a) Sentence structure 
8) Rhythm 
(4) Revised, entered English-speaking homes all over the 
world 
a) Causing greater unification of the language 
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A loose-leaf arrangement in the ordinary English literature 
textbook would be of little or no value, it seems to me, except that 
perchance parts might be removed and lost, for the time being, but 
when this brief, or outline, is placed in a loose-leaf form, inter- 
mingled with blank pages, also loose-leaf, the advantages are 
obvious. First of all, the facts recorded on the blank pages are 
facts which the pupil has searched out for himself, or heard in the 
classroom. They are for his own use. Second, the outline may be 
collected, with all pages of notes shifted to another part of the book, 
thus enabling the pupil to get a bird’s-eye view of the whole subject; 
or the attention may be focused on the Elizabethan period, for 
instance, and all notes related to this placed in close connection 
with it. If a given author is under consideration for the day’s 
lesson, blank pages are opposite on which may be placed salient 
points brought out by teacher or pupil. Again, the book may be 
laid aside entirely while notes are taken on blank pages which may 
be replaced in the book when and where it seems desirable. The 
written work of the class may be preserved by the pupil after it 
has been perused by the teacher, and kept in its proper place in his 
book for reference when needed. < 

The directness of the plan is a great time-saver and gives large 
opportunity for the study of the literature proper and this, too, 
before the pupil is crammed with opinions on the author and his 
style, derived from a textbook. What relief from “His style is 
simple and pure” is the refreshing first-hand information of 
the pupil who expresses his likes and dislikes, and whose dis- 
covery of the idiosyncrasies of the writer’s style are frequently 
illuminating. 

It is needless to mention the chance for increase of interest in 
the subject when the pupil goes to the library in search of informa- 
tion. He finds his authorities on the library shelves or on a refer- 
ence table placed at his disposal. The outline shows facts necessary 
to the understanding of any given writer’s place in the progress of 
our literature. With this in hand the pupil will gain, in his search, 
familiarity with the use of books, a knowledge of how and where to 
find what he seeks to know, much incidental information, and all of 
the benefits that the free use of a library confers. Not the least of 
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these is an increased power of selection, a sense of what to learn 
and what to omit. 

The elasticity of the plan cannot fail of appreciation. One day 
or six months may be spent on Milton. The lesser writers of the 
time may be passed with the mere mention of their names and of 
their significance, or the teacher is free to introduce any line of 
thought in their connection, or in any connection, that she sees fit, 
without fear of its being lost in an eternal welter of compiled 
information. 

Thus free scope is given to the individuality of both teacher and 
pupil, and by reducing the subject to its lowest terms, a short and 
comprehensive guide is furnished that lends definiteness to a most 
indefinite subject. 

Added to all these things there is really a pleasure in tracing 
forces to their origins that even a boy appreciates when he can get 
command enough of the situation to do independent work for 
himself. Even the outline as it follows the story of germination 
and development becomes a thing of interest in itself. 

I have called attention to the fundamental principle in the 
teaching of literary history. An outline of the kind I have described 
is the vital part, the growth. It was not necessary for me to say 
that the basic purpose of the teaching of literature is the reading of 
literature itself. This textbook gives the greatest possible amount 
of time for intimate acquaintance with the classics. 


A method of this sort opens up to the eyes of the resourceful ' 


teacher vistas of emancipation from the burden of statistics, dates, 
and second-hand information, and promises opportunity to get at 
the human side of literary history. 

“Eyes blinded by the fog of Things cannot see Truth. Ears 
deafened by the din of Things cannot hear Truth. Brains 
bewildered by the whirl of Things cannot think Truth. Hearts 
deadened by the weight of Things cannot feel Truth. Throats 
choked by the dust of Things cannot speak Truth.” 


























READING POETRY ALOUD 





HORACE A. EATON 
Syracuse University 





The English Journal in its December issue published a paper 
on ‘Irregularities in Verse,” in which I tried to point out the neces- 
sary balance in poetry between form and freedom, law and liberty. 
There is an appendix to that discussion which I wish to add in the 
form of a few notes upon reading poetry aloud. 

The ability to read aloud so that literature shall be lifted from 
the dead page of print into complete expression should be far more 
than it is at present a prerequisite for the teaching of English. 
Teachers too often fail to appreciate that all real literature is 
addressed to the mind through the ear, not through the eye— 
word-symbols are merely convenient for transmission—and that 
since this is so, the ear must be appealed to if the student is to under- 
stand literature aright, or to appreciate at all the sensuous beauty 
which is latent in it. The student should be constantly urged to 
read poetry aloud to himself in his study, the teacher should con- 
stantly read it aloud in class. 

By such reading aloud I do not mean elocutionary or dramatic 
reading. That is too often highly artificial. I mean reading of 
verse without gesture, without facial contortions and vocal gym- 
nastic, such reading as any lover of poetry might do sitting com- 
fortably in his study chair. The best type of this kind is that of 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness holding his audience spellbound while 
he made alive A Winter’s Tale by the mere sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of his voice. Such reading brings out more than the meaning; 
it brings out the rhythm, the metrical form, the music of rhyme, of 
alliteration, and of all the subtle complications of vowel and con- 
sonant harmony. In poetry it is hardly less what is said than how 
which gives the touch of immortality; and often in lyric verse 
the how becomes far and away more important than the what. 
The diaphanous and exquisite music of Tennyson’s “Sweet and 
Ist 
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Low.” is out of all proportion to the underlying meaning translated 
into prose. A class which should read the song only for the sense 
or to paraphrase it, would miss nine-tenths of the joy which gives 
the piece its place in literature. Poetry, like religion, must be 
experienced to be understood, and to be experienced, it must be 
rightly heard. 

While it is impossible to make good readers by abstract discus- 
sion—for reading is an art, not a science—yet the kind of reading 
I am advocating comes from a comprehension of the problems 
involved, applied with that taste which is presupposed in all love 
for literature. Such interpretation or expression should be a 
matter in large part of acquired instinct, if I may say so, rather 
than of elaborate study—good reading must always seem spon- 
taneous—but the expression which springs from love may be more 
intelligent if the principles are understood. 

If, as is indisputably true, the charm of verse consists largely 
in the flexible balance of the two elements—strict form, on the one 
hand, with all its concomitants, meter, rhyme, pause, etc.; and on 
the other, freedom with which the meaning plays to and fro within 
the limits set by form—it logically follows that good reading will 
express as fully as may be the interplay of both elements. To 
read so that the rhythm entirely supersedes the variations imposed 
by the thought, is to present as one-sided an interpretation as to 
read poetry like prose. Yet the different schools of reading, if I 
may so call them, tend to one extreme or the other. To state the 
antinomies thus is to reiterate once more the safe and obvious con- 
clusion that right reading lies somewhere between the two. Just 
where the mean will fall depends upon several things. 

Personal taste, or natural predisposition, is a large determining 
factor. There are persons who by nature find more joy in the form 
than in the meaning, and such personal taste should be heeded. 
The teacher will do well to emphasize what most appeals to him, 
whether it be the formal side of poetry or the flexibility imposed 
upon it; there is more than one way of reading well. The only 
caution is that in emphasizing the one side the other be not scamped. 

But while personal taste may thus be a safe general guide, the 
application is limited by other considerations. There are many 
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kinds of poetry, ranging from the dramatic and epic at one end to 
the most musical lyric on the other. The very nature of the poems 
differs as to the balance of the fundamental elements. In the 
dramatic, for instance, the thought element is far and away the 
more important. Each line, each word advances the story or 
elucidates character. The meter becomes a mere background 
against which the thought is displayed, and the mind is almost 
unconscious of its presence. Freedom is here at its maximum 
and yet I fancy that a careful reader will always indicate by some 
pause, however slight, the end of the line, even in the case of 
“‘run-on”’ lines. The same is true to a less extent of epic verse. 
The movement is slower, less varied, but at the same time it is the 
thought which is predominant and the metrical form is com- 
paratively vague. So step by step to the most trivial of lyrics, 
the proportions vary until in a song like ‘‘Tell me where is fancy 
bred” we have almost pure music, the formal element supreme. 
There is then a certain prescribed emphasis upon one or the other 
element according to the nature of the poem, according to the intent 
of the poet himself. But once more, there must be balance—each 
element must be to some extent present even though it be much 
diminished. 

It is worth while to insist upon this with, perhaps, excess of 
emphasis, for the general tendency of the time is to treat poetry as 
if it were mere prose. This is due, of course, to the general tend- 
encies at present in all artistic work away from formality and law 
to formlessness and license, away from idealism to realism. These 
tendencies may be in the large salutary, but they tend to blur the 
beauties which are latent in verse and to narrow the poetic appeal. 
Partly, no doubt, as a result of this, poetry has less hold upon men 
today than ever before, and a reaction must be begun by means of 
right understanding of poetic pleasure and right teaching as to 
where it is to be found. Indeed, the reaction has here and there 
already begun, as readers of Mr. W. B. Yeats know; but the schools 
must take it up seriously. 

It might seem superfluous to speak of the need of clear and 
well-balanced enunciation, and yet experience shows that ten people 
have a sense of rhythm to one who has any feeling for the music 
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of words. It is largely true our country over that we are as a 
people slovenly in enunciation. Deplorable as this is in general, 
it is particularly so when it comes to the matter of poetic reading. 
It means that most readers of poetry, most teachers of English, 
are deficient in the appreciation of sound values in verse. One 
cannot be keenly sensitive to word music and still persist in slovenly 
reading. To sharpen one’s perceptions and enjoyment of word 
harmonies is an early requisite. 

The poet chooses words almost as much for their sound as for 
their meaning. There is then no question that, in right reading, 
those words must be fully spoken. In such lines as Tennyson’s 

And murmurings of innumerable bees 


the need of reading so as to bring out the consonants is obvious. 
But in other lines, the music is none the less vital for being more 
subtle, as in Keats’s 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 

And no birds sing, 
or Milton’s 

Smooth sliding Mincius crowned with vocal reeds. 

To enunciate properly is to give full value to the colors which the 
poet deliberately put into his verse; it is to give to the ear its full 
meed of joy in the wholeness of poetic delight. 

There is here, however, as in other things, a nice balance to be 
maintained, the balance between vowel and consonant. Both 
vowel and consonant are of value in the total harmony, and yet 
one rarely hears a reader who holds a just mean. Speaking broadly, 
it is the vowel which should color, the consonant which should give 
form. But too often readers slur the consonants so that one hears 
but an inchoate series of vowel sounds, or they nip the vowels so 
that one hears merely a succession of bristling and explosive con- 
sonants. There are times, of course, when the consonants demand 
emphasis, as in such exaggerated lines as Milton’s 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 
there are others when consonants need to be subordinated, as in the 
mellifluous lines of ‘‘The Lotus Eaters,” 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 
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But even in such extreme cases there must always be balance, easy 
and flexible balance, so that both vowel and consonant are audible 
no matter what their relative weight. Taste is again the only guide, 
taste founded on quickened senses and the enjoyment of the har- 
monies of words and phrases. 

Poetry should usually, even in the most impassioned moments, 
be read more slowly than prose. The reasons why are clear. 
Poetry appeals, not only to the mind, but to the senses and to the 
imagination. The thought of poetry is usually far-reaching, 
demanding time to grasp its full significance; and it is highly 
condensed so that much is given in few words. The mind and the 
whole man must have time to react. Poetry, moreover, calls 
upon the imagination to construct picture after picture at the sum- 
mons of the words of the poet. This again demands time. To 
listen rightly to poetry read aloud means immense intellectual and 
imaginative activity. It is especially desirable in reading to young 
minds to err on the side of slowness, so long as the rhythm of the 
verse is not thereby lost. 

But, of course, such generalizations are subject to modifications. 
There are poems which call for less thought, less activity of the 
imagination, poems which demand for full effect a certain tempo. 
Such are Browning’s “How They Brought the Good News” or 
“The Grammarian’s Funeral”; and, certainly, the “Lines above 
Tintern Abbey” should be read more deliberately than “John 
Gilpin.” Taste and a feeling for the fitness of things are again 
judge. 

I am not considering the acted drama, which, I am sure, may 
in certain impassioned moments exceed any speed possible in prose. 
The very concentration of passion characteristic of poetic drama 
justifies if it does not enforce extreme rapidity of motion. But 
on the whole, even on the stage, such bursts must be brief and used 
with great restraint. Too much is sacrificed by such hastening— 
picture, music, fine shades of all poetic sorts. And in reading, 
such loss is, I believe, never permissible. 

The matter of variation of tempo in a poem is too much a 
matter of taste to be fixed by rule. Dramatic poetry is naturally 
more variable than pure epic or lyric. Too violent changes tend 
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to destroy the sense of unity which the measure of a poem should 
give. Moderation must be counseled. Less variation would be 
permitted in a short poem than in a long; for in a short poem a 
sharper feeling of unity must be preserved, and it may be preserved 
without monotony. In long poems the need of relieving any 
approach to monotony may urge variety. In all cases one must 
remember that poetic expression is not mimetic, but suggestive. 
Poetic thought is removed in all ways from the realism of life, and 
it is, therefore, unfitting to try to reproduce the realistic variations 
which actual speech might permit. So we are pack at balance once 
more and the feeling for the wholeness of poetic effect. 

It seems to me clear that the voice in reading should be some- 
what different from the speaking voice. Poetry by its very essence 
is elevated, conventionalized, formalized, what you will; it is 
art because it is not life. ‘To interpret speech so ennobled and 
removed from actuality in the tone of ordinary conversation would 
seem to me incongruous. ‘To utter 


Earth has not anything to show more fair 


in the tone one would use at the breakfast table in “ This is a lovely 
morning”’ would show insensibility to the fitness of things which 
would indicate a lack of poetic appreciation. 

Yet the danger is great that such elevation of tone may be so 
exaggerated as to seem highly artificial. A certain nobility of 
utterance, a certain approach to intonation, is permissible, perhaps 
desirable, in elevated verse, especially lyric. But taste must 
interfere to prevent the artificial, or a tone which shall attract 
attention to itself rather than interpret convincingly all the poetic 
qualities. As a transparent medium the voice must adapt itself 
to the loftier passages and sink nearer the colloquial in the lighter; 
approaching actual speech in dramatic dialogue of certain sorts, 
and becoming dignified in the large movements of the ode. 

Whatever the tone chosen, it should be sustained. I mean by 
that, it should be not unlike the tone of the singer which persists 
back of the enunciation of the words. ‘This continuity of tonal 
music, in consonance with the musical quality of verse, is opposed 
to the choppy and staccato tone of speech. So in the first line 
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of “Lycidas,” I should like to hear unbroken tone from beginning 
to caesura. 

The same general principles should hold, I think, in dramatic 
blank verse, even in such broken and deliberate verse as the mono- 
logue “To be or not to be.” A skilful reader in this passage would, 
through all the variations of tempo, through all the long pauses, 
keep the voice suspended as it were, so that the rhythm should 
never for a moment be forgotten. It is difficult to do this without 
falling into monotonous sing-song or the artificial chant so offen- 
sive in poor actors. It is easier to speak the lines unmetrically, 
expressing the sense without recognition of its poetic form, in a 
tone as nearly realistic as may be. It is this method of reading 
which prevails today upon the stage, the practice of a set of actors 
without training in poetic drama and without appreciation of its 
limitations and its virtues. Both actor and reader are too apt to 
forget that poetry is different from prose. 

It is needless to say that many points merely mentioned in 
passing might, I believe, with profit be expanded at considerable 
length. But I have accomplished my purpose if I have made clear 
my conviction that the right reading of poetry depends upon a 
fine appreciation of the beauties of verse and a taste in applying 
fit expression by means of the voice. This must result in flexible 
balance between constant extremes: between the formal elements 
of verse, on the one hand, and freedom under law, on the other; 
between consonant and vowel music; between speed to correspond 
with idea and retardation to give the mind opportunity to experi- 
ence fully poetic figure and thought; between intonation and an 
approach to the tone of ordinary speech. The balance will vary 
in different kinds of poetry; it will vary according to different 
individual interpretations of the same passages. Appreciation and 
taste are the first requisites of right reading, and they will find 
fittest expression by means of a thoughtful recognition of the 
principles and conditions of poetry itself—principles and condi- 
tions which make possible the highest reach of the human spirit. 
























THE REIGN OF RED INK* 


WALTER BARNES 
Glenville State Normal School, Glenville, West Virginia 


I have given this paper on theme-correcting in the grades a 
nickname, “‘The Reign of Red Ink,” in order to characterize, or 
caricaturize—if I may coin a word—the present period of composi- 
tion teaching. As accurately as I can judge from a rather brief 
experience and limited observation, I believe that the children in 
the grades live, so far as composition work is concerned, in an 
absolute monarchy, in which they are the subjects, the teacher 
the king (more often, the queen), and the red-ink pen the royal 
scepter. Or—‘‘not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, running 
it thus’”—TI believe that in the elementary school we correct 
pupils’ themes too rigidly. 

No one who has studied the history of the teaching of English 
can doubt that the children of today are receiving better training 
in writing than public-school children have hitherto received. 
The teachers themselves have generally been subjected to thorough 
and sensible drill; the psychology and pedagogy of the subject 
have been zealously studied and suggestively written; and compo- 
sition work, along with other phases of English, is accorded an 
important place in the curriculum. But despite all this, theme 
correcting is an unintelligent process. 

I said ‘despite all this’; perhaps ‘‘ because of this’”’ would be at 
once more accurate and more suggestive. For I believe that a 
good deal of the blame can be charged to our natural, and even 
commendable, eagerness to justify the promotion of English to 
the highest position in the school course. We are over-anxious to 
figure the profits, to see and to show results. In our efforts to train 
our children, we turn martinets and discipline the recruits into a 
company of stupid, stolid soldierkins—prompt to obey orders, it 


t Read before the Elementary School Section of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, November 29, 1912. 
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may be, but utterly devoid of initiative. Or, to turn the figure, 
our “vaulting ambition,” like Macbeth’s, “‘o’erleaps itself.” 

But if an excess of zeal were the only source of the stream of 
red ink, we could easily dam the current by simply damning the 
springs. ‘This is not the only source, by any means. 

Let us assume that the average grade teacher is conscientious, 
industrious, well educated, and experienced. She may yet fail 
as a teacher of composition, or come short of perfect success, for 
three reasons: she may not rightly conceive the purpose of composi- 
tion work; she may not fully understand children; she may have 
false standards of written English in the grades—all of which 
inevitably lead to unintelligent criticism. In fact, as I hope to 
show, these are the three most fruitful sources of the rigid and 
stupid theme-correcting we practice nowadays. 

Well, what are the purposes of composition work? They are 
four: to deepen impression and afford means of expression, to 
train in thinking, to train in talking, and to train in writing. 
From the standpoint of the teacher there is, perhaps, a fifth: to 
furnish educative seat-work. Most of us tacitly assume that the 
principal, even the only, aim of composition writing is to train in 
writing. Not so—very few of us need to write much. The vast 
majority of people write nothing except letters, and not many of 
them. They must have training for that, of course; but if that 
be the sole, or even the chief, product of the complicated machinery 
now installed in our public schools, then most assuredly the mechani- 
cal friction is largely in excess of the net work-power. 

No, the most important educative value of composition work is 
not the mere training in writing. It is the training in thinking and 
talking. And that teacher whose eyes are focused on the writing 
value is almost invariably a weak teacher of composition work and 
a short-sighted critic of themes. She is the teacher who pounces 
on the verbal mistake, who ferrets out the buried grammatical 
blunder, who scents from afar a colloquialism or a bit of slang— 
the teacher, in short, who, neglecting the broader aspects of the 
work, directs her eyes always to the details. The most successful 
teacher of composition is the one who pays most heed to the 
thought-processes of her pupils, who emphasizes organizations of 
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material, unity of paragraph and theme, and other cardinal phases 
of thinking; for she well knows that good thinking is pretty sure 
to produce good expression. The criticism of such a teacher is con- 
structive; it takes such form as: “Do you need this sentence to 
make your thought clear?” ‘“Hadn’t you better transpose these 
two paragraphs?” “Aren’t you off the subject at this point?” 
Of course, the details are to be considered—considered as details, 
however, not as fundamentals. 

Let me be understood. I know that the conventions of writing 
must be taught—punctuating, and spelling, and paragraphing, 
and all the rest—seven of them, I believe. And I know that the 
only way to teach these forms is drill. Down in the oil fields of 
West Virginia we know what that term means. The drillers must 
send the steel down through hundreds of feet of earth and sand and 
rock, day and night, lifting the bit with machine-like regularity 
and sending it down, up and down, up and down, without hurry 
and without halt—drilling, drilling, drilling. I know we must 
drill. But I insist that that is mot the most important phase of 
composition work; that the teacher who dashes red ink all over the 
page in correcting forms and conventions is not the best teacher 
of composition writing. 

So much for the first of the three primary causes of unintelligent 
criticism. The second is that the average teacher does not under- 
stand the nature of the average child, especially if that teacher is a 
woman and that child a boy. I know that most of us have read 
books on children; but we neglect the one way in which an adult 
may comprehend the nature of a child: by retracing in memory 
the path that has led us from childhood to maturity. It is a 
devious path, a veritable maze—making wide detours here, almost 
obliterated there. But the backward journey can be made, and a 
fascinating journey it is indeed. We can make it by observing 
children sympathetically and reminiscently, by groping back in 
our lives for lost feelings and experiences, thus reconstructing our- 
selves anew—as the gentle Elia summons before his forty-five-year- 
old mind the image of himself as a boy; as Stevenson resurrects 
his past and incarnates the memories of his youth in an imaginary 
younger brother. According to her abilities, that is what every 
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teacher must do. No person can teach children who does not love 
them, love them intelligently and understandingly, who cannot 
interpret them by the recollections of her own childhood. 

Many of us, in spite of the sound modern theories of child 
nature, still believe that a boy is a little man, a girl a young woman. 
It’s false. With what young ardor did I despise a certain bland, 
unctuous minister who used to pat me on the head and call me his 
nice little man! Iam reminded of the remark some historian made 
about the Holy Roman Empire: It wasn’t holy, it wasn’t Roman, 
it wasn’t an empire. I wasn’t his, I wasn’t nice, I wasn’t a little 
man. When shall we learn that we ruin the individual by forcing 
him into maturity before he has left childhood? When shall we 
learn that it is not our work to yank the boy and girl into manhood 
and womanhood? That Nature alone can perform the process 
naturally? ‘That our sole duty is to ward off mischievous influences 
and to supply aliment for the healthy growth of mind and heart? 
When—but I’m waxing oratorical. Do you remember Mr. Scott- 
Gatty’s poem of the “‘Three Little Pigs” ?—those piggies who 
expired in the heroic and un-porcine effort to be old before their 
time ? 

A moral there is to this little song, 
A moral that’s easy to see: 

Don’t try while yet young to say, ‘““‘Umph! umph! umph 
For you only say, ‘“‘Wee! wee!” 


? 
. 


But to return to my subject. Our ignorance of child nature 
leads us into many errors in our methods of teaching the writing 
of English. One is that we often assign themes beyond the abilities 
‘of the child. This phase of the subject lies outside the boundaries of 
my paper; but I must state this obvious fact: the child will not 
make so many blunders, in thought or in expression, if the subject 
assigned is within his scope. I know we are more intelligent in 
this regard than we formerly were; but within the last few months I 
have noticed teachers assigning subjects the material for which must 
be gathered in reference books and encyclopedias. I do not mean 
that the writing of compositions should not sometimes lead the 
children into easy research work; I mean that the assignment should 
not force them to depend upon this, should not, so to speak, bring 
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them into the shoals of bookish information when they might be 
sailing the ocean of experience—or at least, the pond of experience. 
If then, we are desirous of lessening the number of red-ink hiero- 
glyphics inscribed upon pupils’ themes, let us take heed of our 
assignments. Let us, at any rate, not follow the prescription com- 
pounded by Lewis Carroll: to feed pepper to our little boy, “and 
beat him when he sneezes.” 

Our ignorance of child nature is responsible for much of the 
severity, even harshness, of our criticism of children’s written work. 
Many grade teachers apply too closely the methods of the normal- 
school or college instructor in composition. They remember that, 
although they writhed under the mordant tongue of the professor 
of rhetoric, yet they saw the justice of his strictures, yet they 
extracted profit from his sarcasm. But they were men and women; 
their pupils are boys and girls. Children do not have balance and 
poise. They area tangle of emotions, all more or less selfish. They 
are supersensitive to praise or blame, to encouragement or dis- 
couragement. They do not possess the will-power we adults have 
acquired; they haven’t the interest which turns scathing rebuke to 
profit; they haven’t the foresight to 

Reach a hand thro’ time, to catch 
The far-off interest of tears, 
as Tennyson says. I maintain that the harsh criticism of com- 
positions one sometimes hears in the public school is a pedagogical 
crime. 

I verily believe that the scolding, impatient manner in which 
many grade teachers correct their pupils’ themes is largely respon- 
sible for much of the negative quality of the average grade composi- 
tion. Itis often a question of red ink versus red blood. The golden 
rule is: First impression, then expression; but not too much repres- 
sion lest there be suppression. The artlessness, the spontaneity, 
which so often characterizes the writing of children, the robust 
humor, the extravagance of thought and phrase—all this is a 
natural expression of the child’s nature, and should be handled 
with kindness and even admiration—as we manage a high-spirited 
horse. Of course, the child makes mistakes over and over; that’s 
because he is a child. Of course his writing is juvenile, puerile, 
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infantile; that’s because he’s immature. I repeat: the boy is not 
a little man, the girl is mot a young woman. 

Through our ignorance of child nature we err in yet another 
respect in correcting themes: we take it for granted that we must 
correct every mistake. Sober thought will tell us that if we give 
the child an impulse, he will correct many of his own blunders. A 
glance back into our own past will show us that every person 
outgrows many childish errors. I am not recommending a Jaissez- 
faire policy; rather a laissez-pour-faire principle. I believe we 
shall do well to quit correcting so much and to begin suggesting 
and inspiring more. 

My third contention is that many a teacher has false standards 
of written English in the grades, that she sets up false language 
idols, and that she compels her children to worship these. Let me 
mention two of these false standards. 

The first is that the highest qualities of written English in the 
grades are correctness and elegance. This is the hiding-hole of the 
“grammar” bugaboo. Is an expression ungrammatical? No 
matter how firmly planted in the vernacular—is it ungrammatical ? 
Drown it in redink. Here lurks the “‘slang” incubus. Is it slang? 
No matter how effective, how striking, how natural—is it slang ? 
Stab it to the heart with the red-ink pen. Is it a colloquialism, an 
undignified idiom? Out with the red-ink sword and strike off 
its head. “We must have correct, elegant English” forsooth— 
which every lover of the language will admit is often prim. stiff, 
prunes-and-prism-y English. The highest qualities of written 
English in the grades are naturalness and what we sometimes call 
suggestiveness, picturesqueness, vigor. If our criticism tends 
toward obtaining elegance and correctness at the expense of natural- 
ness and virility, if the teacher roots up the healthy living language 
in order to obtain ground for raising posies, we had better turn our 
children out of school to learn their English on the streets. 

Another false standard is the “literary”’ standard. The teacher 
sets up literary masterpieces, usually well selected, counsels her 
pupils to pattern after these, then criticizes accordingly. This 
would be excellent if the chief purpose in composition writing were 
to train authors. But it isn’t. I am far from saying that we 
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should not correlate literature and writing: children can undoubt- 
edly carry over from their reading to their writing many suggestions 
and principles. But the literary standard is not the proper stand- 
ard for composition work in the grades. I believe the writing of 
children should resemble more nearly the language of good idio- 
matic speech. We hear a deal in these days about oral composition: 
I would have all composition work rather “oral” than literary. 
I know there is a vast difference between the English of good 
literature and the English of good talk, and I have no desire to 
confuse the two; I merely believe that grade pupils’ compositions 
should be more like talk than literature. I would get rid of the 
stiffness, the formality, the absurd striving after literary effect, and 
the deliberate imitation of authors, which now characterize so 
much of the composition work in the grades. Most of them will 
write nothing but letters, and letter-writing should be taught; 
but most letters are not literary and should not be. 

Is all this visionary? Is this all but an expression of youthful 
iconoclasm? I don’t think so. It is one of the natural and inevit- 
able manifestations of the modern tendency toward making the 
public school both a phase of child life and a preparation for adult 
life. The whole movement may seem to some a lowering of ideals; 
to me it seems the renunciation of the standards that we teachers 
naturally love, and enlistment under the standards which society 
has raised—and the public schools belong to society. 

As I look back over what I have written, I see that in my en- 
deavor to establish more practical principles of composition teaching 
and criticizing in the grades, I have given few definite suggestions 
for theme-correcting. All the rules needed, however, are easily 
derivable from the principles established. Let me state some of 
the most important. Most of them are trite; but they may have 
new significance as corollaries to the principles stated. 

1. Use red ink sparingly at all times. 

2. Avoid harsh criticism and sarcasm. A keen sense of humor 
is an asset in composition teaching; thank your lucky stars for it. 
But don’t develop it at the expense of your pupils. 

3. Praise more than you censure. 
4. In general, avoid the conventional proof marks in correcting 
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themes. Insert the correct punctuation; write out the correct 
spelling; remodel a sentence that lacks unity. 

5. Be catholic in your tastes. Don’t force the children to write 
like one another—or like yourself. Don’t use the red-ink pen to 
prune the young trees into uniformity. 

6. See to it that your criticism is constructive rather than 
destructive. 

7. Pay more attention to the fundamental elements of thinking 
than to the details of writing. 

8. Emphasize naturalness and expressiveness rather than cor- 
rectness and elegance. 

g. Strive for the naturalness of talk rather than the formality 
of literature. 

10. But drill unceasingly and patiently on the necessary writing 
conventions. 

11. Watch carefully your assignments, that the subjects be 
within the grasp of your pupils. 

12. Prevent probable mistakes by forewarning. To prevent, 
go before. 

13. Have most of the composition work done at school. Watch 
the work and suggest and explain while the children are writing. 

14. Occasionally return themes unmarked. 

15. Occasionally let the pupils correct each other’s themes. Try 
dividing your grade into couples for mutual advice in writing and 
criticizing. 

In the beginning of this paper I said that the title, ‘The Reign 
of Red Ink,” aptly describes the present period of composition 
teaching. I used the word present advisedly. I believe that the 
importance we justly attribute to composition work in the grades 
has, in these last few years, been leading us astray, and that soon 
we shall move back to a saner view of the nature and functions of 
this work. We shall not require less writing; we shall but more 
fully recognize the nature of the child, emphasize the more funda- 
mental and practical aspects of the subject, and raise more intelli- 
gent standards of written English—we shall correct less. The reign 
of red ink is passing. 











A HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING’ 


BESSIE M. CAMBURN 
High School, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


My contribution to the discussion of this subject will consist 
merely in an account of what I have found it possible to accomplish 
in a high-school course in public speaking which I am giving for 
the second time in the high school at Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 

Since we are training for citizenship in a republic where the 
question of effective speaking must always be a vital one, I regard 
work of this kind as the English teacher’s greatest opportunity to 
satisfy the modern demand for practicality. I believe, also, that 
we ought to be able to spare one semester of the four years’ English 
course for the continuous practice of the art. The fashionable 
observance of Friday as public-speaking day is not, in my opinion, 
sufficient, for instruction or practice in any activity given only once 
a week lacks the vitality and loses the interest that arises from 
sustained and continuous effort. The course which will be here 
outlined was given to third-year students who had completed at 
least two semesters of composition work. The sections contained 
not more than twenty-five students each. 

I started the work with a fervent prayer that I might be 
delivered from all desire for vain show in the way of contests, 
declamations, elocution, etc. My purpose was to train in the most 
effective way the largest number, giving the most drill to the weak. 
I turned my back on the possibility of training a star or two to go 
forth to win laurels for himself or for me. I did not even plan to 
arouse enthusiasm of the school by coaching a winning debating 
team, but only to give drill in plain, simple speaking, which the 
man of today needs, and the woman of tomorrow will need more 
than rules for the use of the comma. 

At the beginning of the course, each student committed to 
memory a declamation which he selected from a list prepared by 

* Read before the Public Speaking Section of the National Council of Teachers 


of English, November 29, 1912. 
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the teacher. He repeated to the class the circumstances under 
which the speech was delivered, gave his diagnosis of the emotional 
situation, and told briefly how he expected to deliver it. The 
members of the class listened, criticized, and suggested. I looked 
forward with considerable interest to the day when the first decla- 
mations were to be given. If the course was to be a success, each 
speaker must feel the presence of an audience, and I wondered 
whether the presence of his acquaintances and friends in the class 
would be sufficient. I found that by the introduction of a few 
elements of formality, such as the announcement of the speaker, 
and his standing in the front of the room, each speaker felt a 
sufficient significance in the situation to put him upon his mettle. 
The first day, each member of the class gave in writing the best 
thing that in his judgment could be said of the work by each of the 
six speakers. These were handed in at the desk and were later 
given by the teacher to the speakers of the hour to peruse as a 
reward for their effort and as encouragement for the future. The 
next day, we ranked each speaker with reference to his intelligent 
use of the voice and tabulated the results upon the blackboard. 
At another class hour, we had a declamation contest, the members 
of the class acting as judges. These various devices made it neces- 
sary for the listeners to be thinking all the time in a critical way on 
the essential points in effective speaking. 

Our next series of exercises included the making-out of an 
outline for a three-minute talk on some current question and, after 
the outline was approved, working up the material and delivering 
the speech. The speaker might, if he desired, use notes jotted 
down upon a slip of paper which could be held in the hand. This 
last restriction caused some little amusement, for the members of 
the class felt that one of their number, a young giant, had a con- 
siderable advantage over the others. Outlines were handed in, 
dealing with such subjects as these: ‘‘The Need for a New 
Gymnasium”; ‘‘A One Session Day’; ‘‘The Unfairness of the 
Present Examination System.” We went over together in the class 
hour many of the outlines, criticizing arrangement of material with 
reference to the principles of coherence and emphasis, as well as 
making suggestions as to new material. The remainder were read 
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by the teacher and returned with suggestions. I feared that since 
familiarity is said to breed contempt, this second occasion might 
not seem so momentous as the first, but it was noised about the 
school that speeches were to be delivered on the need for a new 
gymnasium (a very vital question) and I was besieged by students 
begging to visit the class. I gave permission to a sufficient number 
to fill my room and found my students provided with an audience. 
Again we listened, compared, criticized, and appreciated. 

We repeated this exercise, discussing another topic without the 
use of notes. Following this, each student prepared to give an 
oral narration of some incident in his experience or to retell a short 
story. If he chose to do the latter, he gave in advance the title 
and author and had his selection approved. This work occasioned, 
as a by-product, a new interest in magazine literature. Then we 
tried oral exposition, and students reported upon activities carried 
on in the city—the making of beet sugar, for example. 

The young people probably enjoyed most the next three weeks’ 
work. For several days, they told informally in class the funniest 
short stories of the after-dinner type that they had ever heard. It 
was explained that the point must be carefully treasured until the 
time was ripe for its disclosure, then be brought out clearly and 
emphatically. Every student sought to find his most effective tone 
and manner, recognizing that one person’s laughter at his own jokes 
may be infectious while that of another is silly. 

After this sort of preparation, we attempted the after-dinner 
speech. First, we imagined ourselves preparing for the banquet 
which the members of the class would give to the Seniors at the 
end of the year. One student presided as toastmaster, while 
others took the part of Seniors responding to the welcome proffered, 
and giving over various privileges to the oncoming class. Again 
visitors’ seats were at a premium; several boys asked to be excused 
from speaking until their first long trousers were finished, and I felt 
sure there was a distinct consciousness of the significance of the 
occasion. We followed this “banquet” by various other imaginary 
festivals. The memory of one of these occasions will always be a 
source of amusement to me. The most distinguished guest whom 
we entertained stepped in, to find a self-possessed youth in short 
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trousers presiding at the desk. One would have supposed from his 
language that he was introducing a distinguished lawyer. The look 
of perplexity upon our visitor’s face deepened when the speaker so 
fluently introduced proved to be an overgrown boy of sixteen, who 
proceeded to recount reminiscences which he placed twenty years 
back. I was seated among the students, enjoying with them a 
reunion of their class held in the year 1931. 

For the sake of variety, programs were several times given in the 
presence of visitors. The planning for such an occasion and the 
assignment of parts were turned over to some one student, who 
presided. For instance, one boy, this fall, planned a very profitable 
hour of discussion of the subject, ‘‘What Our City Needs,” various 
subtopics being given out to his friends for discussion. Another 
boy announced a rally of the Democratic party, at which various 
students speaking as candidates for the different county offices 
explained why they would appreciate our votes at the polls. 

The last third of our course included a study of the laws govern- 
ing deliberative bodies. We used as a text a most admirable book, 
Gregg’s Parliamentary Law, published by Ginn & Co. This gives 
a simple, accurate, and very clever treatment of the most difficult 
questions. Our method was almost entirely that of practice. We 
studied about each type of motion first and then used it. I found 
that the boys in the class, especially, regarded this study as a 
peculiarly interesting competitive game. They became such ex- 
pert players that the slightest infringement upon the rules of the 
game was sure to be detected by some alert youth, who would utter 
in a sonorous tone the thrilling words: ‘‘I rise to a point of order.’ 
Almost every parliamentary situation was met, often with amusing 
results. On one occasion, the smallest boy in the room purposely 
became unruly so that the chairman would give orders that he be 
removed from the room by the sergeant-at-arms, who happened, at 
that time, to be the biggest boy in the class. I found that the 
general trend of the practice meeting was often planned out in 
advance to bring about funny situations. This pleased me greatly, 
for it meant that the young people were thinking. The boys in the 
class became so efficient that many of them, I feel sure, could hold 
their own in a very disorderly assembly. All that we attempted 
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in oral argumentation was done in connection with debate on a 
question before the house. 

I wish to sum up very briefly the results of the course so far 
as they are now evident. Five months later, these same young 
people took a very active part in the festivities of commencement 
week. It was a matter of common remark among their teachers 
and friends that they acquitted themselves with an unusual degree 
of self-possession, that they were witty and intelligent beyond all 
expectation. 

In the second place, no speaker of any note has appeared in the 
city whose delivery has not been subjected to the most searching 
criticism by the members of my class. Not only this, but many of 
my students take especial pains to hear many speakers on various 
subjects because they enjoy feeling that they are able to criticize 
or to appreciate them. 

The members of the class have given ‘‘entirely unsolicited 
testimonials” to the interest and value of the course. Six boys, 
individually, volunteered to me the information that they never 
had taken much interest in any English course before but they had 
liked the work we had done in oral English. From three to six 
teachers of English had experimented upon these boys; so it 
seemed fair to assume that their preference for public speaking was 
due rather to the material used than to the uniform stupidity of 
their reading and theme courses. A number of others, whom I did 
not count, told me how much the course had helped them in their 
other work, recitations in history and demonstrations of proposi- 
tions in geometry being mentioned. 
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THE DEMANDS OF THE BUSINESS WORLD FOR GOOD 
ENGLISH" 


W. R. HEATH 
Vice-President, The Larkin Company, Buffalo, New York 


You meet in Buffalo to talk shop and if your shop prepares 
material for my shop I must talk shop to you. I should be pre- 
sumptuous, indeed, if in discussing the subject of English with 
teachers of English I did not confine myself to the needs of my 
own business, leaving you to make the broader application to 
general business needs. 

I work for a mail-order house. We solicit orders by means of 
advertisements, printed catalogues, circulars, and letters. We re- 
ceive communications in writing. We convey answers by the vehicle 
of English. We perform our service with such art and skill as is pre- 
sumed to insure permanency and growth for the business, affluence 
and leisure for the stockholders, and continuous jobs for ourselves. 

One difficulty we encounter in our work. We write English 
well. Our display is striking and sloganish; our text fascinating 
and pregnant with selling talk; our letters appreciative of com- 
mendation, yet withal modest; our answers to complaints generous, 
sincere, and adequate. Our difficulty is, we are not understood. 
People will not understand what we mean by what we say. They 
tell us what we mean and then ask us why we do not write it so. 

Are we always to be misunderstood? Will not the teachers 
of English teach the coming generation to understand English ? 
Your pupils are more likely to become our customers than they are 
to become our employees, for one speaks and a score listen, one 
writes and a thousand read, so while one studies the art of expres- 
sion many should study the art of impression. Your work of 
teaching English is twofold. You must teach people to give 
thought expression in English and you must teach people to get 
thought expressed in English. 


* A paper read at the meeting of the New York State Association of Teachers of 
English at Buffalo, November 26, 1912. Doubtless many teachers will be glad to see 
a specimen of business English by one of its advocates. 
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The business world demands English, first that is read, and 
second that is understood. You can find an abundance in the 
books on the value of words, the elegance of expression, diction, 
and style. It is not for the business man to speak of these. Good 
English to the business man is simple English, English that is 
listened to, English that is read, English that is understood, Eng- 
lish that produces. 

‘Save all cost that adds no value”’ is a slogan of our business. 
Simple English, yet it took our whole office force to coin it. You 
now wonder how you could say it any other way, which is the most 
unqualified approval you could give the expression. 

How may we put children in the way to write such English? I 
answer: By doing what we do not do now and by leaving undone 
what we do do now. 

I do not criticize the teacher who aims to broaden the knowl- 
edge of the child. If you wish the child to know Savonarola, send 
him to the encyclopedia, let him look up and write up the subject, 
and talk about it; but this is not teaching English, at least no more 
than mental arithmetic is; this is biography and history and it 
would be no more if you asked the child for an essay on the same 
_ subject. Compiling from the encyclopedia is not essay writing and 
it is not teaching him to express himself in English. 

A young man in faultless attire, soft hat and kid gloves in hand, 
with hair parted in the middle, with eyeglasses faultlessly adjusted 
on his shapely nose, stands before me in the business office. ‘‘ What 
can I do for you, sir?”’ “I beg your pardon, but I have concluded 
that I would take a position. I have heard that this is a good 
place for a young man to advance and I have called to see what you 
could offer.” That young man has expressed himself in English 
as well as in attire but his expression is so at variance with the 
surroundings that you hear nothing but discord, you see nothing 
but neckties and gloves, you think nothing but receptions and 
teas. Had he submitted an essay on Savonarola he would not 
have expressed himself at all. 

A man in work clothes, hat in hand, with clear eye, earnest and 
determined face, presents himself at my desk and I say, “What can 
Idofor you?” Hecatches my eye and holds it, his gaze is so intense 
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he seems to approach me, he takes a tighter grip on his hat, his face 
is stern and his whole person is tense as he speaks in a husky voice, 
‘Sir, I want work.” I do not seem to see him at all, I see beyond 
him, I see a woman in a cottage bending over a sick child, I see a 
table, a loaf of bread, an empty coal scuttle, a boy with bare feet 
and worn clothing, with pinched and earnest face. The man has 
expressed himself in English and I hear nothing but harmony, see 
nothing but opportunity, think nothing but hallelujah! because of 
my opportunity to respond to his call. Had he expressed himself 
in the avenue drawing-room, it would have been bad English indeed. 

The boy who writes his first letter thinks he has no language with 
which to express himself—like a man who concludes the faucet is 
stopped up when he turns it on and nothing comes forth, when as a 
matter of fact the barrel is empty. If the barrel were full, its con- 
tents would seek opportunity to escape. So if a boy is full of some- 
thing that interests himself very much, the substance will seek 
expression and he will talk or write, because he cannot help it. 
Style and expression will be original, natural, unique, and forceful, 
for he is expressing himself, but we need look for no flow of language 
from an empty think-tank. 

So we must not expect children to acquire style, individuality, 
originality, or forceful expression if given subjects foreign to their 
interest and experience about which to write or speak. They must 
speak their own thoughts, recite their own experiences, describe 
their own achievements, dream their own dreams. 

Pardon an allusion to shop. The business man recognizes this 
principle and will not spend his money for naught. The Larkin 
Company is now asking for some prize essays. It has a definite 
object to attain and seeks indirectly the co-operation of the boy to 
attain it. We want business, we want the boys and girls to think 
business for us. We know they are not doing so, we must make 
them want to. We strive for their attention by the token of a 
reward. We court their interest by description which awakens 
thought, stimulates confidence, and encourages resolve. We 
create desire by graphically describing the benefits to be derived, 
and finally if we are successful we compel action by carrying his 
thought along analytically until the subject opens before him with 
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such possibilities that he sees the prize within his grasp before he 
starts. 

We want the boy, we do not want his words. His essay will 
never get an order from his mother, but the boy will. If we get him 
he will represent us in his home with such eloquence that if our cause 
is worthy we cannot lose. Thus, selfish business proceeds with the 
ultimate aim of a dollar of profit. How much greater the cause of 
the teacher whose ultimate aim is to discover the boy to himself, 
to broaden his horizon, to give him a vision, and a glimpse into the 
promised land, to ‘‘save his own soul.” 


ESSAY PRIZES FOR GRAMMAR- AND HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 
The Larkin Co. will give prizes as stated below for the best essays on the 
subject 
“THe UNDERLYING CAUSES OF THE PRESENT HiGH Cost oF LIVING, 
AND Wuy LARKIN FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING REDUCES 
THE HicH Cost oF LIVING” 
Then follow the conditions. 
Credit will be given on a scale as follows: 
For stating the best and most convincing causes of the high cost 


ia idle Ol tek Sanaa i ae Saad 3 points 
For stating the strongest arguments why Larkin factory-to-family 

dealing reduces the high cost of living..................... 4 points 
CNET IID. gin osc ce occccerncvercsvesenses I point 
Ne i beri taadekeebieeseweaanna de I point 
For neatness and general appearance of papers................. I point 

EER SS a6ks ae adsiehienessnweeaadine oarnahe knee 10 points 


We ask the contestants to: 


Keep in mind that you are to write as an investigator, that is, as one 
searching for a new truth. It is best not to start with preconceived opinions 
and write to justify them. First read up on the subject in books and magazines. 
Your teacher or elders will gladly tell you how to find the right books in your 
public library. Get together only the most important facts, because the 
essay is to be short, and write down these facts logically. But you must not 
simply copy what other people have written. Your own views and reasoning 
are just as important as that which you will find in books. Books are only to 
teach us what other people have thought and should always be read with a 
questioning mind. Before you start to write be sure you understand the 
subject at least fairly well, because there is no writer so poorly equipped as the 
one who writes without his facts. 
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We give the names of disinterested judges who shall determine 
the merits of the effort. 

Then we make some suggestions which we wish older people to 
think about as well as the boys and girls, as follows: 


1. Have manufacturing and distributing always been conducted according 
to present-day methods ? 

2. Why is a large manufacturer enabled to produce more cheaply than 
small manufacturers ? 

3. Why is the present system of manufacturing and distribution through 
salesmen, wholesalers, brokers, jobbers, and retailers so costly ? 

4. What are the two reasons why production and distribution will be 
cheapened if these middlemen are eliminated ? 

5. Why is the Larkin Co. able to sell its products for about half the regular 
store price, or to offer premium merchandise that has about the same cash 
value as the amount of products purchased in any order ? 

6. What are the reasons that millions more people do not buy from the 
Larkin factories direct, when the savings thus achieved must be evident to all ? 

7. How will parcels post tend to reduce the high cost of living ? 


So, we strive to make the boys and girls want to write. We 
take them out to the brow of the hill and show them the plain below 
with the purpose that they may wish to possess it. We endeavor 
to fill every boy and girl with enthusiasm, and hope, and aspiration, 
so that his very self may be expressed in what he writes. 

Business is a serious matter these days. It is no longer a matter 
of “bicker and dicker.”’ It is no longer a matter of swapping and 
trading. Business today is one of the “learned professions”’ and 
men leave medicine, leave law, leave the ministry to engage in 
business. The keyword of business is no longer “dollar,” the 
keyword of business is “service.” 

Let no young man think to enter business to get rich. Money 
is the by-product of business. Profit is incident to business, it is 
not business. Let no young man hope to succeed in business by the 
rule of chance. “Luck” is no better a word to conjure with in 
business than in medicine or in the law. Business demands the 
whole of a man—the whole of a whole man. Business extends 
its call to men of judgment, of theories, of systems, of ideals, men 
of imagination and high aspirations. What are its demands for 
English? English that is true, English that is virile, English that 
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compels and impels, English that is alive, personified, that imperson- 
ates the person who speaks or writes. 

The mother who looks forward to Tuesday for her letter from her 
son in college is not thinking of the philosophy that the letter will 
contain or of any other thing that he is supposed to acquire at such 
an institution. She wants him and she looks for him in every line he 
writes. She wants him to express himself to her. Mothers are 
easy to write to. The business man has no such sympathetic 
reader of what he writes. He must compel attention, develop 
interest, create desire, effect decision with people who are not 
thinking of him, who do not care for him, and who do not, to say 
the least, realize that they need what he has to offer. Nevertheless 
the successful man is the man who sends himself along with his 
message. Words, sentences, periods are not important. Indeed, 
the greatest eloquence has no word expression. When Lord Tenny- 
son had exhausted language in his endeavor to show the futility of 
the finite comprehending the infinite, he reached his climax in the 


words , 
But what am I? 


An infant crying in the night 

An infant crying for the light 
And with no language but a cry. 
Business needs the boys and girls you are training. Do not 
let them think they can be but cogs in the great system of wheels. 
The world needs men and women who can speak and write them- 
selves into English more now than at any previous time. Every 
year $400,000,000 are wasted in unprofitable advertising alone, and 
as much more in bad handling of good prospects and loss of customers 
through inefficiency. We look to the future generation to conserve 
a part of this enormous loss. It cannot be done by saying, “Go to, 
now, I will write advertising.” If a single page in a single issue 
costs $7,500, what you say on that page isimportant. Look into the 
current magazines and you are tremendously impressed with the 
importance of English in this branch of business. Time will not 
permit its consideration. I will mention but a very few familiar 
expressions designed to compel attention. Many people do what 
they are commanded to do; so the advertiser says, “Take music 
lessons at home’’; another thought is added in “Study Law at 
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Home—become an LL.B.” Still stronger is the appeal in “‘ Keep 
your boy out of danger” or “Protect your little ones.” What 
mother does not smile when she reads, ‘Have you a little Fairy 
in your home?” What splendid soap it must be! “Liquid 
Veneer” illustrates the value of a good name. ‘You run no risk” 
gives you confidence. ‘‘Can you spare an hour a day?” makes 
a college education seem attainable. ‘‘His Master’s Voice” has 
caught the eye and the sympathetic attention of the whole reading 
public; while our own “From Factory to Family” has been “sin- 
cerely praised” in the expressions “‘ From maker to wearer,” “ Direct 
from workshop,” ‘‘From Factory to Home,” “‘From Factory to 
You,” and “From Factory to User.”’ 

The slogan, “‘We made it good, its friends made it famous,” 
makes us want to know more about it, and a dignified sentiment like 
the following could not fail to secure thoughtful consideration: 
“In the building of vehicles—as in every field of human endeavor— 
there are those who have won the right to success.” So, we might 
go on indefinitely. 

In conclusion, business English has no conventions, no hard- 
and-fast rules of syntax. It knows no idol-worship. It has no 
literary form. It speaks today of the things of today. Tomorrow 
a new invention demands a new expression. 

Business English is exploitation. It makes you want what it 
offers. It makes you pay for what you want. It satisfies you 
with what you get. It makes you speak your satisfaction to others. 

History, literature, and the sciences are the equipment in the 
intellectual gymnasium. A man’s education is what he has left 
after he has forgotten what he learned at college, and what the 
individual possesses of history, literature, and the sciences is 
really but the by-product of his education. 

Men must be taught to glorify their work. Belittle “big busi- 
ness” if you will, but magnify business bigness. Teach the child 
that he lives because there is something great that he must do. 
He belittles his own life who is not doing something with it bigger 
than life, for the instrument is the servant of its purpose. 

Teach these things, and expression will follow even though there 
be no language. 














ENGLISH EQUIPMENT' 


It is no indiscreet disclosure of a professional secret to say that 
the conditions under which the English work of our schools is done, 
and the results of such work, are not altogether satisfactory. Your 
committee has taken such to be a generally accepted fact, and has 
not thought it necessary to resort to the overworked questionnaire 
in order to give it elaborate statistical statement. The appoint- 
ment of the Committee on Equipment for School and College 
Work in English may be taken as evidence in the case and an 
assumption of what all English teachers know to be true, i.e., that 
many schools have but inadequate equipment for English work. 
The causes of the present conditions are not considered within the 
scope of this report. The committee will confine itself, therefore, 
to a statement of the comparative cost of English equipment at 
present and to an outline of the materials which schools should 
provide for English work. 

Of course any suggestion which calls for the expenditure of 
money is met with the cry that there is no more money available. 
In answer to that cry it is pertinent to call attention to the report 
of the Committee on Composition. For the sake of completeness, 
even at the risk of tiresome repetition, it seems well to restate some 
of the findings of that committee. 

According to the figures of the table the teaching cost of English 
is less per pupil than that of any other subject listed, and the 
equipment cost per pupil in English and in history is very much less 
than that for any other subject which requires extensive equipment, 
less than that of any other subject except the languages and mathe- 
matics. It is not necessary to pass judgment upon the present 
equipment for any other department. The point to be insisted 
upon is this: since there has been money in the past to provide 
this comparatively elaborate equipment and teaching force for 
other subjects, there evidently is money available, and it is now 
time for the needs of the English work to receive due attention. 


tA report presented to the National Council of Teachers of English, November 
30, IgI2. 
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So far in the history of the English work of the schools, ideas 
of desirable equipment have been very indefinite. Aside from a 
general though vague call for better libraries, there has been little 
consistent demand for material equipment. As a result, much 
that would be very useful in the way of maps, charts, and exercise 
material is not now on the market. It is the hope of the committee, 
however, that it may be able to call attention to some of the helps 
that are available, and perhaps bring such a general call for other 
helps that the publishing houses will come to the rescue. 


AVERAGE TEACHING COST AND EQUIPMENT COST PER PUPIL IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS REPORTING* 


























No Schools | Averge | No Schools | pasipment | Avett 
Subject * . ost per 

“a | te | oo | per Pupil 
ED iste weeed 106 $ 7.80 63 $ 1.75 $ 0.06 
EE eb aces esen 104 9.44 55 1.62 0.09 
ree 99 II.O1 53 1.28 0.12 
lea 27 9.84 fe) 1.75 0.06 
Mathematics...... 105 8.53 52 -75 0.08 
ee 103 7.88 60 2.39 0.22 
ere 95 12.59 63 19.71 1.30 
Chemistry........ 84 14.98 58 23.49 1.44 
eee 86 9.17 64 9.02 0.69 
Domestic science . . 44 7.75 38 10.90 0.62 
Manual training... 60 13.57 40 28.51 1.51 
Commercial. ...... 78 10.17 38 4-55 0.33 
Physical geography 29 7.04 15 8.66 0.56 
Physiology ....... 12 6.10 6 4.02 0.23 
Agriculture....... 9 15.40 5 | 10.75 4.50 





a * The figures presented here are advance figures from the report of the Committee on Composition. 
They are accurate for the schools reporting, but the averages are subject to change when other reports 
come in. 

The most important material aid to the teaching of English 
is a good library. This fact is well understood in the college and 
the university, but so much cannot be said of the elementary and 
secondary schools. But it is just in the years during which the 
child and the youth is in these schools that his social and moral 
nature gets its bent from books. Anyone who has given the matter 
attention knows how completely the moral and social judgments 
of a youth are determined by his reading; not always, be it noted, 
by his reading in school! How narrow the influence of that school 
reading may be is indicated by an investigation made by Miss 
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Sarah McNary, of the State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., and 
reported in the English Journal for June, 1912. Her finding is 
that the reading of the high-school pupil in his four-year English 
course ranged in amount from twelve to thirty-three “classics,” 
with a few books for ‘‘outside reading” each year. A similar 
investigation in Missouri a few years ago indicated a precisely 
similar condition. 

The result of the narrowness of the work of the English depart- 
ment, due in part at least to lack of library, is shown by a recent 
study of the voluntary reading of 236 pupils under better than aver- 
age conditions. Of the 1,175 books reported as read during the 
year, 60 per cent were fiction, 2 per cent were popular science, and 
8 per cent were biography. Recent biography was represented 
only by Mark Twain, Tolstoi, and Mrs. Eddy. Of the students 
reporting, most of them regular attendants at church, only four 
had read any book of a religious nature. Only eighteen had read 
any discussion of modern educational, social, or economic condi- 
tions. Among the books most enjoyed were Ben Hur, Lavender 
and Old Lace, The Rosary, Freckles, Ivanhoe, St. Elmo, the novels 
of Harold Bell Wright, and Maurine. One girl enjoyed a certain 
bit of cheap fiction because, to use her own words, “‘the hero was a 
very good boy, and very poor, and had a very hard time, and took 
everything with a smile, and finally became very rich.’”’ Among 
the magazines most read were the Ladies Home Journal, Youth's 
Companion, and McClure’s. Beyond doubt this reading is not 
vicious, it is not so bad in itself, but how poor to be almost the sole 
spiritual and intellectual good of these pupils! Clearly it is the 
province of the school with the help of a good library to better these 
conditions. 

But to be convinced that a library is desirable and to make 
specific recommendations as to what it shall contain are two very 
different matters. For two reasons the latter is difficult. In the 
first place, it is impossible, and undesirable, to submit an extensive 
list of books. In the second place, no one knows what to include 
in such a list. A summary of opinions of many different men, 
such statistical tabulation as we are so free with today, would 
have no more value than the opinion of one man, for all opinions 
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would be mere opinions. Most of us who teach English have had 
no training to fit us to give expert advice in the matter. The 
technical courses in the college and the university followed as a 
preparation for English teaching in the schools are objective in aim 
and are organized with a view to presenting a more or less intensive 
study of the general field of literature. And it too often happens 
that the school course in English is merely an attempt to reproduce 
the university course in miniature. Nor does the training of the 
average librarian, with its emphasis upon “‘interest’”’ for the general 
reader, offer any help here. 

It seems that there is pressing need for a survey of the entire 
field of English, from the lowest grade in the elementary school 
to the university, by men trained in the theory of education as 
well as in English, in order that the work may be outlined in terms 
of functions and values instead of in terms of topics and titles. 
With such a functional outline, and with the attention centered 
upon the needs of the developing mind of the pupil rather than 
upon the objective field or rhetorical and literary fact, the library 
needs of the school could be more definitely stated. And with 
such an outline it would be found that the library needs of the 
school are not so extensive as we are sometimes led to believe. 

However, there are some things that should be found in every 
library used by the English teacher. There should be a number of 
small student dictionaries and at least one standard unabridged 
dictionary; a good cyclopedia, such as the New International; 
Crabb, English Synonyms; if possible, Warner, Library of the 
World’s Best Literature; Stedman, Victorian Anthology and 
American Anthology; Peet, Who’s the Author? Bartlett, Familiar 
Quotations; a classical dictionary and good atlases; a supply of 
magazines and the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature; some 
histories of English and American Literature; the works of the 
chief English and American writers; and biographies, memoirs, 
journals, and letters of the authors read in class. 

There is at present a growing demand that the library equip- 
ment suggested above be extended to include the best of recent 
and contemporary literature. If the spirit of each age finds expres- 
sion in its literature—and that is certainly true of the age in which 
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we live—it seems that the school course in literature should be 
enlarged so as to enable the teacher to give some kind of guidance 
to the understanding of the modern spirit through modern litera- 
ture. The school course in literature seems to have crystallized 
the sentimental introspection of the early and middle nineteenth 
century, and there is need for the introduction of new matter. 
Specific suggestion is here impossible, and the individual teacher, 
except one in most fortunate circumstances, in making selection 
is without guide other than the commercial reviews put out by 
the publishing houses. A committee of well-trained teachers, 
favorably situated, could do good work for the schools by suggest- 
ing from time to time what it might be well to add to the library 
from this field. 

Another definite enlargement of the work of the English depart- 
ment is demanding that the library be increased by additions from 
contemporary biography, books of travel and descriptions of places 
and peoples, and discussions of social, moral, and economic ques- 
tions. Notable among recent departures along this line is the 
work in moral and vocational guidance in the Central High School 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. And this is a legitimate extension of the 
work of the English department. It is not an abandonment of 
English as a “cultural subject,” nor a regrettable yielding to the 
“commercialism of the age’’; but it is a much-to-be-desired change 
in order to give subjective unity to the work of the pupil, to give 
content to the course. 

Not only should there be a good library, but in the larger 
schools there should be a trained librarian in charge all the time. 
It is better to limit several of the advanced classes in English 
and history to four recitations a week and thus free the time of one 
teacher for library work, than to have a library unusable for want 
of a keeper. 

The English room, particularly the literature room, should be 
specially equipped for the work. The Wagnerian idea of having 
all physical stimuli contribute to the desired artistic effect should 
be incorporated in our plans for the English room. Many of our 
large school buildings are mere aggregations of the one-room 
country schoolhouse, with its seats for the pupils, desks for their 
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books, and boards for their sums. The science room is about the 
only room that has been differentiated in equipment to meet the 
needs of the work. One teacher writes: 


Make the recitation room as much as possible like a scholar’s den. Fill 
it with books and pictures. Get rid of the conventional blackboards and 
benches. If you can beg, borrow, or steal them, have a rug or two and a 
fireplace. To have a phonograph with Burns’s, Shakespeare’s, and Kipling’s 
songs, to say nothing of dialogue and oratory done by artists, would help. 


Another teacher describes his room as follows: 


About one hundred fifty volumes bearing directly on the subjects taught 
and for extra reading (these books belong to the room and are not taken out); 
a chart of English history and literature in which the whole course of history 
may be traced from the earliest times to the present; a map of England and a 
map of Europe together with a small literary map of England; complete 
equipment for lantern, both for slides and for postals, or other pictures, which 
may be reflected upon the screen; pictures of Canterbury Cathedral, Stratford- 
on-Avon, trial of Jennie Deans, the Colosseum, Milton dictating Paradise 
Lost, and the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. 


The same teacher comments further: 


Where possible it is advisable to have a reference library in each English 
room for the reason that the teacher can then have a general oversight of the 
reading, can give some hints as to the best way to use reference books and 
libraries in general, and can get much more work done. 


Every English teacher should have, at least upon occasion, the 
use of a room equipped with a lantern and a reflectoscope and a 
good supply of slides and pictures for projection. In small schools, 
where a lantern is impossible, the need may be met in part by means 
of sets of pictures. 

Maps of Europe, England, America, and specialized maps of 
the English lake district, the Scott country, the Dickens country, 
should be in every room in which literature is taught. Outline 
maps are as useful to the teacher of literature as to the teacher of 
history. 

The composition teacher also needs material helps. Each 
composition room should have several copies of Woolley, Hand- 
book of Composition, Miss Ashmun, Prose Literature for Secondary 
Schools, Smith, Synonyms Discriminated, and small students’ 
dictionaries. There should also be well-classified exercise material 
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for drill in the elements of grammar and sentence structure. 
Each department should have the use of some means of rapid 
duplication of exercise material. It is often desirable to duplicate 
several class themes on the same subject and put the copies into the 
hands of the pupils for classroom work. A simple hectograph 
may serve. Better still is the Edison rotary mimeograph or the 
Multigraph. 

The committee recognize that the report is, in some sections, 
general rather than specific. It has seemed impossible to make it 
otherwise. Attention has been called to a few problems which need 
further attention. In the first place, the outlining of the English 
course in terms of functions and values will require much earnest 
work. This, in part at least, seems to belong to the already 
authorized Committee on Course of Study. In the second place, 
there is need of an organized means of recommending each year a 
short list of books such as the schools should add to their equip- 
ment in contemporary literature, books of fiction, poetry, drama, 
biography and travel, both English and foreign. Third, there is 
need for a great deal of exercise material for presenting quickly 
the essentials of grammar and sentence structure, and for rapid 
drill without the present waste in mere clerical work. 


/ Witt1aAM M. Butter, Yeatman High School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Epwin L. MILLER, Central High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

CHARLES E. Ruopes, LaFayette High School, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

VERNON P. SQuiIRES, University of North 
Dakota 

Vinci C. COULTER, State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo., Chairman 


Committee 


Note.—The members of the committee will be glad to hear from anyone 
interested further in the question of English equipment. 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


As an answer to several inquiries in regard to our new plan for 
securing co-operation between different departments of instruction in 
the teaching of English composition, this brief explanation has been 
prepared. 

About a year and a half ago, our English faculty became concerned 
and somewhat resentful over the almost universal but wholly indis- 
criminate criticism of the results obtained from the study of English 
composition in the high school. We knew that we had worked, as do 
most English teachers, too hard for our own personal welfare, and yet 
we were continually as good as told, by schoolmen and laymen alike, 
that our efforts had amounted to nothing, or less than nothing, so far 
as any practical gain to the students was concerned. Our graduates, 
along with those from most other high schools, could not spell, could 
not write a decently correct business letter, did not even in the ordinary 
discourse of their daily lives when free from the immediate supervision 
of the teacher of that subject speak grammatical English, and for every- 
thing connected with this deplorable state of affairs, teachers of English 
were held strictly to account. 

On our part we were willing to acknowledge the truth of most, or 
even all, of the accusations. They were too glaringly manifest to be 
denied. But we would not believe that with justice to ourselves we 
should be made to accept all the blame. We continued to feel that if 
both sides of the question had been examined with equal care, much 
proof of many hindrances in our work would have been discovered, all 
tending toward our exoneration, at least in our own particular case. 

When many of the children in a school come from homes where 
ignorant or foreign-born parents struggle with the grammar and vocabu- 
lary of a comparatively unfamiliar language, picking up, because it is 
the easiest way, the expressions of the uneducated people who are their 
fellow-laborers and neighbors, knowing little and caring less that the 
forms of speech they thus acquire are not good English, and their children 
hear this kind of language for many hours a day at home, the short 
period spent at school can do little to counteract such an influence. 
As an additional obstacle we also realized that, while doing their daily 
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work in other departments of the high school, the pupils were not held, 
to any appreciable extent, responsible for the kind of English they 
used. In other words, after having left the English recitation they 
relapsed almost immediately into their regular habits of incorrect 
speaking and writing, and, in the face of all this, the forty minutes a day 
spent under the care of the teacher of English was a mere drop in the 
bucket. 

We were of course powerless to correct the home influence, but after 
many unsuccessful attempts to strengthen the results of our own forty 
minutes by devices to be used only within our own classrooms, we 
finally set to work to prolong if possible our influence throughout at 
least the whole of the school day. A list of directions, embodying what 
we regarded as fundamental requirements of good English, and such as 
could reasonably be required of even the Freshmen, was drawn up. At 
the next meeting of the teachers, these direction sheets were distributed, 
and the teachers of all other departments were requested to enforce 
them during every recitation. Since at that time the whole idea was 
as yet a mere experiment, and all we could do was to make a beginning 
somewhere, the first direction sheet was considered as applying to all 
pupils alike, no matter how little or how much English they were known 
to have taken, and it laid stress on little besides the two following 
requirements: 

1. Grammatical mistakes either in speech or in writing were always 
to be corrected. 

2. The use of incomplete sentences on the part of the pupils was to 
be permitted during only a certain proportion, about one third, of the 
recitation period. 

Since then, because our experiment has proved successful in more 
respects than we dared to hope when we began, direction sheets, a 
different one for each grade of English work, are issued at the beginning 
of each school month. They are distributed to every teacher and 
embody such directions as sum up the chief points in English for which, 
with justice to himself and what he has been studying, the pupil can 
be held responsible at that time, our idea being to oblige him to practice, 
in other places and under different circumstances, what he has been 
learning during that particular month from us. The following is such a 
direction sheet recently issued for January, for use in all Freshman classes: 


The following requirements shall be in force in all departments for pupils 
of grade 1); and shall become the basis for the English grade given in other 
departments during January. 
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ORAL 


1. Not more than 25 per cent of the recitations shall be in incomplete 
sentences. These recitations may be given while the pupil is seated. 

2. If the recitation gives promise of continuing for several sentences the 
pupil shall rise and stand erect and free. 

3. If the recitation is of the nature of a report, or lengthens to a paragraph, 
the pupil shall stand in front of the room before the class. 

4. Sentences shall not be introduced with such words as “why, 
“ah,” etc. 

5. The careful enunciation of syllables, particularly of final syllables, 
shall be insisted upon. 
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well,” 


WRITTEN 


. Sentences shall begin with capitals. 
. Sentences shall close with a period. 
. Dependent clauses standing first shall be followed by commas. 
. Paragraphs shall be indented. 
. Balanced margins shall be maintained both at top, bottom, and sides 
of the page on which the written composition is placed. 


nb wD 


The grades for English work in all other departments are kept 
separate and distinct from those given in the subject regularly taught 
by the department, and these grades, sent in each month by all these 
teachers, averaged together, form 25 per cent of the composition grade 
given by the English department at the close of the semester. 

One of the good results has been that, just as we hoped, the average 
pupil is much more careful about the kind of English he uses in other 
places besides the English recitation room. He watches himself more 
closely and does not allow himself to relax quite so easily. 

As to the extra work which such a method might be supposed to 
entail upon teachers in other departments, we can only say that if our 
teachers have had complaints they have not, up to the present time at 
least, let them be known. In every case we have found them ready 
and willing to co-operate with us in the matter, and so far as we have 
been able to learn, this extra oversight on their part has not increased 
their work to an appreciable extent, since we do not ask them to re-read 
any papers, but only to be as watchful as possible while carrying on 
their written work. Indeed, we are glad to find that they seem almost 
as much interested in the results as are we ourselves, while to their 
unfailing painstaking, much of the success of the plan must be attributed. 

CHARLOTTE B. HERR 


J. STERLING Morton HicH ScHOOL 
Cicero, ILLINOIS 
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“THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER”: A SEMINAR STUDY 


Thinking that he may not be alone in his difficulty “to get started” 
when a critical paper is to be written, the writer takes the liberty of 
submitting to his Council brethren a form that he has found helpful in 
his own work. Furthermore, it is hoped that, in spite of its many 
imperfections, the following study may not be found entirely wanting 
in value as an independent analysis of a poem we all love. 

It shall be the object of the present discussion briefly to inquire 
into the meaning of the poem, to note some of the more prominent 
characteristics of form, and to glance at a few technical excellences. 

Meaning.—There is always present the danger of reading into a 
fantasy more symbolism than was intended by the author himself. 
Nevertheless, in “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” there are certain 
details that are obviously allegorical. These shall occupy our attention 
for a few moments. 

The story is primarily one of conscience. The ancient sin-sick 
sailor stops the guest on the way to a wedding-feast—a feast of life 
and hope—to tell him a story of death and despair. “There was a 
ship,” begins the mariner. There is fine artistry in this line, suggesting 
as it does the monomaniac’s directness in betraying what is uppermost 
in his mind. 

After the concrete representation of sin, the shooting of the albatross, 
conscience begins its ravages. The body of the bird is hung around the 
murderer’s neck. Like Peer Gynt’s troll, it is the cross he must bear. 
Death claims his shipmates, but his portion is Life-in-Death—remorse. 
In his hours of darkness, he despises the creatures of the calm, envies 
that they should live while so many men are dead. 

His redemption is effected, as was the redemption of mankind, by 
Love. When he blesses the water-snakes, the albatross falls off; sleep 
comes; the rain slakes his thirst; angels inhabit the bodies of the dead 
men; the ship moves on; the cross is almost lifted—almost; for, although 
“the man hath penance done,” he “penance more will do.” 

Finally the “‘spell snaps’’; the breezes blow softly again; the sailor 
sights his native shores; and the spirits leave the dead bodies and 
assume “their own forms” of light. The curse is over, but the recol- 
lections still remain. In religion alone can he find peace: he asks the 
hermit “to shrieve him.”’ 

As the mariner leaves it, the ship of sin suddenly sinks. The sailor 
tells his story to the holy man. For a moment the agony seizes him; 
“then it left me free.’’ It returns only at intervals, so that the tale 
may be told to the souls that need it. 
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Its moral, the moral that leaves the hearer “‘a wiser man,” has already 
been indicated: 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. (ll. 614-17) 


Form.—The poem is written in iambic meter, the first and third 
lines of each regular stanza containing four, and the second and fourth, 
three feet. The regular stanza form has four lines, rhyming abcb. 
There are, besides, eighteen five-line stanzas, with the first, third, and 
fourth lines tetrameter, and the second and fifth trimeter, with a rhyme 
scheme of abccb. There are also seventeen six-line stanzas, with the 
odd lines tetrameter, and the even trimeter. The stanza beginning 
line forty-five is irregular in that its second line contains four feet. 
The rhyme-scheme of these stanzas is not uniform, the chief arrange- 
ment being abcbhdb, with variations of abbcdc and ababad. Finally 
there is one stanza of nine lines, the first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and eighth tetrameter, and the third, sixth, and ninth trimeter, rhyming 
aabcchddb. It will be noticed that the rhyme in all cases is between 
lines of the same length. The penult line in a number of stanzas has 
an internal rhyme. In one or two instances there is an internal rhyme 
in lines other than the penult. An example of this is found in line 21 
(first line of fifth stanza): 


The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared. 


Technique.—Repetition is perhaps the device most used. There 
are recurrences of words, of phrases, of lines, and of practically entire 
stanzas. While some of these echoings secure connection and emphasis, 
Coleridge seems to have employed them principally for the sheer music 
of the thing. A few examples of each kind will illustrate this. 

Of words: “ Bright-eyed” is an epithet that will immediately come 
to mind. There are still more daring iterations: 


The ice was all between 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around. (ll. 58-60) 


Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere 


Nor any drop to drink. (ll. 119-22) 
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There passed a wearytime .... 


A weary time! a weary time! 
How glazed each weary eye. (ll. 143-48) 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea! (ll. 231-32) 


Of phrases: We all remember the “glittering eye” and the “skinny 
hand.” Note also: 


Of lines: 


Day after day, day after day. (Il. 115) 

Nine fathom deep. (ll. 133 and 377) 

To and fro. (ll. 315-16) 

Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! (I. 426) 
A weary time. (supra) 


The Wedding-Guest he [here] beat his breast. (ll. 31 and 37) 
For [then] all averred, I had killed the bird. (ll. 93 and 99) 
From the land of mist and snow. (Il. 134 and 378) 


I fear thee, ancient Mariner! (ll. 224 and 345) 


Alone on a wide wide sea! (ll. 233 and 508) 

And I blest them unaware. (ll. 285 and 287) 

With a short uneasy motion. (ll. 386 and 388) 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. (ll. 492 and 496) 
To walk together to the kirk. (Il. 603 and 605) 


Stanza echoings.—With: 


compare: 


With: 


The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner (Il. 17-20) 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. (ll. 37-40) 


The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea (Il. 29-32) 
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compare: 
The Sun now rose upon the right: 


Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 

Went down into the sea. (ll. 83-86) 
With: 

And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’s hollo! (ll. 71-74) 


compare: 
And the good south wind still blew behind, 


But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariner’s hollo! (ll. 87-90) 


Compare the figure in the following: 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head (ll. 46-48) 
with this: 
Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. (ll. 446-51) 


A striking onomatopoeia is found in line 218: 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 


Besides the dulness of tone, notice the retarding effect of the /’s in 
“ta lifeless lump,” much as in Pope’s oft-quoted line, “like the wounded 
snake, drags its slow length along.” 

We have dwelt somewhat in detail on the repetitions, not only 
because, as we have seen, they aid in connection, emphasis, and rhythm, 
but because they materially contribute to the weird, reminiscent tone- 
color; and because there is contained in them a certain element of 
verisimilitude: an old man that has told his story over and over again 
might easily be expected to have his favorite thoughts and phrases. 
In this poem aesthetics and realism work hand in hand. 

The meter secures the easy lilt and rapidity of movement so essential 
to a poem in which narrative plays an important part. Here there is 
the philosophy of action, of life, of character under stress; a philosophy 
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which is “sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought” only in the few 
concluding stanzas. 
Comparisons in literature, as elsewhere, were ever invidious. To 
say that “The Ancient Mariner” is a tuneful expression of a wholesome 
moral idea, enriched by original and suggestive fantasy, is perhaps an 
estimate with which neither author nor censor might quarrel. 


GILBERT COSULICH 
UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 





ODE TO MATHEMATICS* 


O come, thou great god Mathematic, 
Come, most divine and most ecstatic, 
Thee many men admire on earth, 
And love to learn of thy true worth. 
On thy letter-decked hand 

Let Algebra grandly take his stand, 
Accompanied by mysterious x, 

Often bound to puzzle and vex. 

And then let come Geometry, 

With cousin Trigonometry, 

Bearing a sine and cosine, too— 
Their union makes the tangent true, 
And after all their friends appear, 
Then shall I feel great joy and cheer. 


REBECCA NADWOMEY 


tAn imitation of Milton by a pupil in the Junior class of the high school at 
Bayonne, N.J. 

















EDITORIAL 





A new kind of English seems lately to have been added to the 
language. The terms “king’s English,” ‘provincial English,” 
“Sophomore English,” etc., have long been familiar. 
It remained for an age absorbed in commercialism to 
invent the phrase “‘ business English” and to attempt 
to introduce it into the school curriculum. Is this indeed some 
new thing or is it after all only a specific application of very old 
principles? Has a new secret of effectiveness been discovered 
or has the business world merely come to recognize the value of 
careful study and practice of the art of expression, of adopting 
linguistic means to specific practical ends ? 

Like other things human, business English seems to have 
higher and lower levels. It is by no means certain that slang, catch 
phrases, staccato and verbless sentences, and stentorian repetition 
make the universal appeal which is sometimes claimed for them. 
Upon some readers they produce an effect not unlike that of the 
street fakir’s cries. On the higher levels, we suspect, there is no 
discernible difference between business English and the kind which 
has long been called good. It is this sort, we hope, which is meant 
when school courses are referred to, and it is this sort which the 
graduates of the schools ought to encourage. 

Making acquaintance with business forms and usages and 
thereby securing a live interest in rhetorical processes is of course 
another matter. The trend of educational opinion is unmistakably 
toward the position that all sciences and arts should be taught 
through their application. No study will long hold a place in 
either school or college which can claim only that it affords “‘dis- 
cipline” for the mind. The best discipline is that which is secured 
by control of one’s powers to reach some definite end. From this 
point of view, there is much to be said for the effort which is being 
made to provide more practical courses in language under the 
somewhat misleading head of business English. 
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The English Journal has been from the first somewhat of a 
happy hunting ground for editors of educational publications 
The Ethics of Short of copy. In our youthful ardor we imagined 
Educational this to be evidence of the high quality of our articles 
Journalism = and were reassured as to our future. Unfortunately 
our admirers frequently forget to give credit where credit is due. 
A recent number of a popular journal in the Southwest contains 
three articles taken entire from our columns without any hint as 
to their origin. No wonder a national committee on moral train- 
ing has been appointed. We commend to it most heartily the 
editor who has no sense of property rights, and shall be glad to 
publish, when it has been discovered, the cure for his obliquity. 





IN MEMORIAM 


As these pages are passing through the press comes the sad intelli- 
gence that Grace Darling, of the Bowen High School, Chicago, is dead. 
She was one of the charter members of the National Council, and until 
recently a member of its executive committee. 

Miss Darling was a leader. She had had a wide experience and she 
had taken advantage of the opportunity for advanced work and train- 
ing offered by the University of Chicago. Thus equipped, she came to 
her work in the high school of an industrial district with unusual breadth 
of view. The needs of our citizens in the making appealed to her power- 
fully, and she was led not only to study how to adapt the school course 
to them, but also to devise means for their social betterment outside. 
Eventually she founded a social center and gave her whole life to her 
pupils. 

Her devotion and ability were recognized by her fellow-teachers. 
She was placed in charge of the social activities of her own school, 
and she was repeatedly called upon to preside over various organizations 
of teachers in the city. Only a short time before the end, she had the 
satisfaction of seeing brought to completion a revision of the course 
in English which had called forth all her wisdom, tact, and power of 
leadership. She has passed from among us, leaving a vacant place 
which no one else can fill, but of no one could it be more truly said that 
her works will live after her. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ENGLISH AT THE BAY SECTION OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Everybody, even writers for Mr. Bok’s popular journal, claims to be 
a judge of English literature, and everybody more or less, not exclud- 
ing Mr. Bok’s contributors, seems to think that English teaching is 
in a rather bad way. Therefore, perhaps, seats in the English hall of 
the California Teachers Association, Bay Section, Miss Minerva U. 
Howell of Stockton High School presiding, were soon filled; while 
wayfarers from adjourned sections of History, Mathematics, and Indus- 
trial Arts dropped in from time to time to hear what English experts 
had to say for themselves. 

It developed that there was a-plenty to say, and no lack of speakers. 
Indeed, the teacher of English is generally able to echo Mrs. Poyser: 
“When I have anything to say I can always find words to say it in, 
thank God.” East and West, there has been a growing dissatisfaction, 
particularly in recent years, with the results of English instruction in the 
secondary schools. Many teachers are disposed to blame the prescribed 
course of study, dominated everywhere by university admission require- 
ments. These critics agree with Mr. George Meredith, who says in 
one of the letters just published: “The atmosphere of universities is 
rather overcharged with the spirit of the calm Past, and must be 
resisted.”’ Others think that the fault lies in the teacher’s method or 
her want of literary appreciation. To experienced teachers of English 
this is all an old, though ever-interesting, story. 

In the past two years the English department of the California 
Teachers Association, Bay Section, has discussed the course in English 
literature in the secondary schools of California. This year the program 
was made with a view to bringing to at least some temporary conclusion 
the old quarrel, the officers who made the program assuming that, after 
two years of discussion, the sentiment of the teachers might well be 
expressed in the familiar language of the prescribed course: “For 
God’s sake, let us pass on!” 

Consequently, the program-makers divided the field of oral discus- 
sion pretty evenly between the university professors on one side and the 
high-school teachers on the other, and in addition planned a report 
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embodying the consensus of opinion of English teachers throughout the 
state upon the course of study in English literature. The chief aim 
of this article is to set forth the report. 

This is the day of the questionnaire. It is a very obscure teacher 
that escapes the modern inquisition: “How do you employ the labora- 
tory method in teaching Comus?’” “Will you give in detail your 
methods in oral English?” and so forth. Not to be behind, and yet 
not to tax the teacher’s veracity with questions upon her actual proce- 
dure, the program-makers proposed some questions on the course of 
study to more than a hundred English teachers in the colleges and high 
schools of California. Miss Ethel Farnham, of Nevada City, agreed to 
receive the answers and to report upon them at the 1912-13 meeting. 
Her report was full of interest, thorough, and significant. The follow- 
ing is an attempted summary of Miss Farnham’s complete report, but 
in no way approaches the excellence of that paper. 

Only 39 answers to the questionnaire were received, but these were 
from all classes of secondary schools, and many of them represented 
the consensus of opinion of several English teachers in the same school. 

To the first question, ‘What is the chief aim in the teaching of Eng- 
lish literature in the secondary schools ?”’ 32 answers were: ‘‘To foster 
a love and appreciation of good literature.” As a secondary aim 10 
added “training in expression,” and 6, “development of ideals of life 
and character.” 

The next two questions were: “If we fail in this aim why do we 
fail?”’ and “What can we do to reach the desired end?”” The answers 
range from the aesthete’s, “There is failure where the teacher does 
not love literature,’’ to the pragmatist’s “ Put the boiler-makers to mak- 
ing boilers.”” The majority, however, emphasize the necessity of increas- 
ing the student’s enjoyment and interest in the subject and lessening 
the amount of technical and critical work. 

Miss Farnham tabulates the following: 


Yes No 

Are you satisfied with the course as prescribed by the university?.. 7 13 

Is the present course suited to all schools and communities?...... 2 18 
Should a special course be provided for academic students not expect- 

i a od peaked eae ehbegeesdeseneeebeshees 18 19 

ESA eo re ee 23 14 


The next question, “If there is a specific need in the teaching of 
literature in each high-school year, what is that need ?”’ was variously 
answered; but the general drift was as follows: for the first and second 
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years, ‘To arouse interest, to train in form and expression, with material 
preferably narrative and heroic”’; for the third year, “To develop the 
critical sense in discriminate study of the great literary forms—epic, 
drama, novel, etc.”; for the fourth year, “To fix well ideals of life, to 
develop highly civic interest, logical faculty, power of expression, and to 
give a survey of English literature.” 

The questionnaire closed with the list of English classics prescribed 
by the university, as follows, and a request that the teachers addressed 
should strike out such classics as ought to be eliminated, and suggest 
substitutions. 

Classics, with the number voting to eliminate: 


First Year Third Year 
Ct ccthitnaknwnsnkukhate 4  L/’Allegro and Il Penseroso...... 10 
Lady of the Lake.............. DS Ma cbinnicseccossstsiens 16 
Classic Myths (except asreference) 15 Idylls of the King.............. ° 
NE 64h eatakdendeates ees 6 Vision of Sir Launfal........... ° 
Commemoration Ode........... 16 
Warren Hastings............... 16 
Vicar of Wakefield............. 14 
I errr creer 7 
Sir Roger de Coverley.......... 17 
Second Year Fourth Year 
The Deserted Village........... DE: SR bh dawtastodneenebean 10 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night.... 10 Macaulay..................... II 
Ia a 6k ce Ketses ses D.C newasdveadntmbidended 5 
The Prisoner of Chillon........ 6  Carlyle’s Essay on Burns ....... 16 
nis ci hegcusecuswhacens 1 Chaucer’s Prologue............. 6 
0 EE ere RE Se eee 4 
The Merchant of Venice........ SE Be eedstdubclehetvtscees 8 
Es daws deaensnees Bab diodnectaerrcctsaces 2 
Emerson’s Essays.............. 20 Nineteenth-century poems ...... ° 
PTE I 56 occ scciciece 17 


If the black-ball method should be applied here, only three of these 
classics would remain in the course of study—Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King,” Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal,” and the group of nineteenth- 
century poems. Moreover, several teachers suggest for the last- 
mentioned, “any nineteenth-century poems,” a suggestion which calls 
up visions of future scholars brought up on the lays of the Sweet Singer 
of Michigan, such lyrics as the Indiana poet’s— 

O sassafras, O sassafras, 
It is the stuff for me! 
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or a native Missouri ballad, with the tender refrain, 
And they laid Jesse James in his grave! 


The least popular of the classics, in the order of their disfavor, are 
Emerson’s Essays, Addison’s De Coverley Papers, Lowell’s Essays, 
Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode,’’ Milton’s Comus, Macaulay’s Warren 
Hastings, and Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Next in disfavor are the 
Vicar of Wakefield, classics myths, Macaulay’s Oration, and The Deserted 


Village. 
Reasons given for eliminations were not always quite obvious. 
Macbeth, for example, was characterized as an “unpleasant play.” It 


is an open question whether the critic was serious and euphemistic, or 
subtly humorous. It is not to be believed that she had in mind Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s basis of classification. 

The substitutions run sometimes very close to the beaten track: for 
Carlyle, Sesame and Lilies, Compensation, Self-Reliance, Macaulay’s 
Jonson. Again, one vigorous image-breaker would demolish Chaucer’s 
Prologue, and set up Shaw, Ibsen, or Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee. 
For Lycidas, one would insert Kipling, another Spenser. 

But as the list of substitutions is too long for this article I will quote 
from Miss Farnham’s summary: 

The chief objection to most of the eliminated classics is that they are too 
remote from the present age in spirit, and too difficult for the average student; 
for both reasons they lack interest and work against our chief aim, the develop- 
ment of a love of literature. For some of the eliminations, the substitutes 
allowed by the university are satisfactory, although they should be on the 
main list, and the present stock antiquities on the substitute list. But in 
addition there is a demand for more modern and vital literature, especially 
Stevenson, Kipling, Dickens, and American speakers or writers not earlier 
than the Civil War. Further, there is a strong demand for at least a half- 
year course in American literature and its history; the feeling is very clear 
that we have neglected our own writers, and unduly exalted the dry bones of 
the English classics. 


However, one notes that of the eight selections from American 
authors included in the prescribed list, only one has general favor, while 
two, the Emerson essays, stand at the head of the index prohibitorius, 
and the remaining five are within the most unpopular group. 

In closing, Miss Farhnam read the following letter from Professor 
Charles Mills Gayley, which indicates the broad, open-minded policy 
that Professor Gayley, as head of the department of English of the uni- 
versity, has always maintained toward the high-school teachers of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Dear Miss FARNHAM: 

Please inform those engaging in this discussion at the institute that the 
English Department always welcomes counsel from those actually teaching 
in the California schools; and that it has uniformly aimed to meet the demands 
of those of longest experience and ripest judgment. 

The English Department, while seeing the necessity of a standard course 
as a basis for entrance examinations ard reasonable uniformity of school work, 
was, I believe, the first department in the United States to adopt the principle 
of equivalent substitutions by accredited schools. No teacher in an accredited 
school need feel hampered by a cast-iron list of requirements in English. The 
announcement contains a long list of suggested substitutions; and the depart- 
ment is ready to make those substitutions as elastic as possible within reason. 
In fact we are continually sanctioning substitutions by good teachers, provided 
only that the substitution is something in the way of tried and worthy litera- 
ture, wisely planned and conducted composition, thoughtful exercises in speak- 
ing and debating—in other words, anything that is not a mere fad, capricious, 
rapid, cheap; but contributing to discipline, inspiration, imagination, and more, 
to the acquisition of information, the development of the historic sense, the 
cultivation of a taste for the best in thought, language, literature. 

We are glad to be assisted by your wisdom, and anxious to be informed of 
your consensus of opinion. The English Department of the University of 
California has no sympathy with the hard-and-fast prescriptions of the New 
England requirements. We are, in California schools, far ahead of the rest 
of the country in English work; and largely because our ears are open to the 


advice of our best California teachers. 
Yours very truly, 
C. M. GaYLEy 


As the other speakers on the program did not use notes, the writer 
offers with diffidence her general impressions of their talks, which were 
full of practical suggestions and a spirit of courageous optimism. 

“What We Do and How We Do It”’ was discussed by Miss Emma 
Breck, of the Oakland High School, and Mrs. Florence Y. Humphreys, 
of the Palo Alto High School. Miss Breck emphasized the importance 
of the English classics, with free substitution for the prescribed texts, 
holding the recitation period sacred to intensive work, but providing a 
wide and varied course of home reading. In her work American litera- 
ture occupies the last half of the third year, and public speaking may be 
elected in that year or taken in addition to fourth-year work. Dramatics 
has not yet established itself permanently as a course for credit in the 
Oakland High School. 

Mrs. Humphreys outlined a course which she had developed in an 
eastern school. She disregards college-entrance requirements, and 
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“aims for life.” Her method is remarkable for the vast amount of 
reading covered, chiefly in the classroom, and mainly by the teacher, 
who, of course, must read well. Interest is the chief consideration in 
her choice of classics for reading. 

“Differentiation of the Course to Meet the Needs of Commercial 
Students’’ was discussed by Miss Ethel Coldwell, of the Oakland Manual 
Training and Commercial High School. Again interest was emphasized, 
together with the “socialization” of the work. The speaker does not 
follow the university requirements. She gives much attention to com- 
position, chiefly in exposition, and drills much in technique, the mechanics 
of composition. 

Professor W. S. Thomas, of the University of California, spoke 
briefly concerning ‘‘The University of California and the Secondary 
Schools.”’ He said that so far as arranging the course to meet various 
needs is concerned, the English teacher should consider last the boy or 
girl who goes to college. The main consideration should be the student 
who goes no farther than the high school. As to the value of the pre- 
scribed classics, the speaker expressed the opinion that the choice of 
matter signifies little if the work is in the hands of wise teachers. Pro- 
fessor Thomas considers the outlook in California very promising. 

Dr. Richard Gause Boone, of the University of California, closed the 
program with an address full of the wisdom of the man of experience 
and observation, and of the trained specialist in his own field. His 
subject was “ Adolescent Tendencies in Their Relation to the Teaching 
of English.”” Dr. Boone emphasized the importance of oral English. 
Too much time is spent in teaching written composition and in correct- 
ing written work. In the earlier high-school years we should stress 
narration and argument. The speaker had the marked sympathy of 
the audience in the statement that there should be little or no differ- 
entiation of the course in literature for the different kinds of schools, 

academic and industrial. 

At the business meeting which followed the program, Miss Ruth 
Kimball of the San Jose High School was elected president, and Miss 
Ethel Swain, also of San Jose, secretary-treasurer. 


CATHERINE L. FIE.pDs, Secretary 
Lopt, CALIFORNIA 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


AN ECHO FROM PARIS 


The following clipping from the magazine L’ Education for December, 
1912, will remind readers of the Journal of Professor Young’s interesting 
account of his observations in French lycées. 


Kart Younc. “La composition frangaise dans les lycées” (English Journal, 

Chicago, juin 1912). 

M. Karl Young a lu avec attention les instructions ministérielles de 1909 
sur l’enseignement du frangais; il en reproduit dans son article les passages les 
plus importants. Puis il a visité plusieurs lycées de Paris, tels que Louis-le- 
Grand et Henri IV; il a assisté 4 des classes, a vu des copies corrigées. Ses 
impressions sont trés favorables; alors que nous avons encore présents a l’esprit 
les trop nombreux articles qui ont affirmé naguére que nos éléves ne savent plus 
le francais (leurs arriére-grands-péres le savaient si bien!), c’est pour nous un 
vrai plaisir que de rencontrer en cette revue américaine, organe des professeurs 
d’anglais aux Etats-Unis, un éloge de nos professeurs dont l’enseignement est 
si gai, si alerte et si suggestif, et des principes pédagogiques que les instructions 
officielles exposent avec tant de clarté. 

Ce que M. Karl Young a remarqué le plus, c’est que |’éléve francais est fier 
de pouvoir écrire d’une maniére correcte, nette, élégante; que ce godt pour 
le style est guidé par un sens critique constamment développé et affiné par 
l’analyse intelligente des ceuvres classiques. La correction orale des devoirs est 
faite avec entrain, et repose sur la lecture des copies par le professeur et ses 
corrections écrites. Nos éléves de Premiére ne font pas de fautes de grammaire. 
Eléves et professeurs accordent une grande importance non seulement 4 la 
propriété des termes et a l’€quilibre des phrases, mais aussi et surtout, a la 
disposition de l’ensemble d’une composition suivant un plan logique. Les 
éléves ont, pendent la correction orale, une liberté d’attitude et de parole qui 
leur permet de rester éveillés et alertes. 

Le professeur américain reconnait qu’il n’a appris, au cours de ses visites, 
aucun procédé nouveau; la supériorité des résultats obtenus dans les lycées 
francais pour l’enseignement de la composition frangaise n’a pas pour cause 
une organisation particuliére ni un systéme spécial; cette supériorité provient 
de ce que tout l’enseignement est inspiré par un motif réel, par le besoin de 
satisfaire un amour-propre et comme un orgueil national, de suivre avec plaisir 
la tradition nationale qui veut que tout écrivain francais, méme s’il est encore 
sur les bancs du lycée, écrive une langue nette et ordonne ses idées selon la 
raison. 

Nous acceptons bien volontiers les éloges de M. Karl Young; ce serait 
étre trop modeste que de déclarer qu’ils sont immérités. Mais, entre nous, ne 
nous dissimulons pas que l’enquéte de M. Young a été trop restreinte, et que 
l’enseignement de la composition frangaise ne s’éléve pas dans tous les lycées 
au niveau qu’il atteint dans les lycées de Paris. 
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A NEW PUBLIC SPEAKING CONFERENCE 

A number of teachers of public speaking in the colleges met at 
Evanston, Ill., December 17 and organized the Public Speaking Con- 
ference of the States of the Middle West. The officers elected were: 
President, Thomas C. Trueblood, University of Michigan; Secretary, 
Minnie Jenks, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. The Committee on 
Permanent Organization consists of Clayton D. Crawford, of Beloit 
College, Clarion D. Hardy, of Northwestern Academy, Minnie Jenks, of 
Parsons College, and H. B. Gislason, of the University of Minnesota. 
Among the topics discussed was that of the relation of the Conference 
to the National Council of Teachers of English but no definite action on 
this point was taken. 


CO-OPERATION IN PRACTICE 

So much interest has been aroused by reference in recent numbers of 
the Journal to the plan of co-operation in use at the Cicero Township 
High School near Chicago that it has seemed wise to publish a brief 
account of it. This will be found in another part of the present issue. 
Principal Church has no fear of breaking with traditions if there appears 
to be a better way. He is a pioneer in cutting down the number of 
classes to the teacher and the number of pupils to the class to such num- 
bers as to make efficiency possible. It is to be hoped that he may have 
many followers. 








THE FIRST MILESTONE 

With Vol. I, No. 3, the Journal of English Studies, published by 
Horace Marshall & Son, Temple House, London, passes its first milestone. 
This number contains an article on “ Teaching English in Public Schools”’ 
by Arthur C. Benson; “The Use of Phonetics in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish” by Walter Rippmann, and other suggestive contributions. The 
editor reviews with approval the last report of the National Conference 
on Uniform Requirements, and there appears an interesting report of a 
meeting of the National Home-Reading Union. No doubt there will 
be need soon of increasing the number of issues of the magazine. 





COMPOSITION THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE 
The pupils of the Lake View High School in Chicago, under the 
guidance of Miss Lydia Trowbridge, are corresponding with pupils in 
other schools, both in the United States and elsewhere. The results 
can hardly be other than valuable. Composition with a specific motive 
is bound to be vastly superior to mere exercises. _ 
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REVIEWS 


GENTILITY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE! 


This book is made up of lectures delivered in French at the Sorbonne 
and in English at the University of Copenhagen during the spring of 
1911. The title promises much, for a detailed and synthetic study of the 
works of these four men of letters should throw light upon the pro- 
gression of ideals in the generations from the Black Prince to Elizabeth. 
One hopes in advance for a masterly treatment of the theme, on account 
of the high excellence of the first volume of this Harvard Series in Com- 
parative Literature (Professor Santayana’s Three Philosophical Poets), 
and specifically as one opens the volume, on account of the concluding 
paragraph of the introduction: 

Chaucer’s attitude toward chivalry one may define as pragmatic, Malory’s 
as romantic, Spenser’s as esoteric, and Shakespeare’s as historic. If these 
distinctions are just, they imply a large variety in the presentation of the theme, 
a striking diversity in emphasis on its salient features, a splendid manifestation 
of its power of appeal (p. 7). 


If one in preliminary review turn to the concluding paragraph in 
the fourth essay, the wide view thus promised is apparently confirmed. 

Chaucer presents a standard of conduct for the knight, Malory for the 
noble, Spenser for the courtier, and Shakespeare for the man. Their pattern 
figures are contrasted respectively with the coarse churl, the vulgar parvenu, 
the rude rustic, the common brute. Chaucer exalts worthiness, determining 
acts; Malory, nobility, accepting obligations; Spenser, worth, procured by 
self-discipline; Shakespeare, high nature, transforming character. Chaucer 
says “do”; Malory, “avoid”; Spenser, “study”; Shakespeare, “be’’ (p. 263). 

This is broad and fine and satisfying. If such generalizations can 
be borne out, and at first sight it seems highly probable, one can expect 
the same illuminating character as in the Santayana book. 

But unfortunately the promise is not fulfilled, so that the quoted 
passages are records rather of intention than of achievement. The 
essays as a whole show the erudition which one would expect from the 
author, though in the first two there are frequent illustrations of that 
inconsistent dogmatism which often accompanies close scholarship. 
Many assertions are made as to what must have happened in the lives 

*Chivalry in English Literature: Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, Shakespeare. By 
William Henry Schofield. Cambridge: Harvard University, 1912. 
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of Chaucer and Malory which are based on conjecture concerning which 
there is large room for debate. The possession of recondite matter also 
leads to elaborate discussions upon matters of little moment, as, for 
instance, upon the identity between Chaucer’s “‘verray parfit gentil 
knight” and similar attributes given by Watriquet de Couvin to his 
ideal knight. Such a generalized description, however ingeniously asso- 
ciated with the character described by Watri¢juet, is of little importance. 

The real disappointment in the book, however, lies in the discrepancy 
continually appearing between what the author asserts to be his con- 
tention and his subconscious point of view. From time to time, appar- 
ently as though to reassure himself, he contends with grave seriousness 
that true chivalry is a matter of character rather than of blood, yet his 
actual attitude is one of extreme deference to the gentility of heritage 
and a rather timid apology for gentility of spirit. ‘Properly, from an 
aristocratic standpoint, Chaucer should have arranged his personages 
according to rank. In society the laws of precedence are, and the poet 
felt should be, strictly observed, but his pilgrims for the most part were 
not in society” (p. 64). Chaucer “saw clearly that men of good lineage 
were by that fact more predisposed to gentleness. Nevertheless, he 
was ready to welcome and applaud this virtue wherever it might appear. 
He encouraged every man to try and exhibit it in his acts. He believed, 
as do most of us, that ‘he is gentle who doth gentle deeds’”’ (p. 72). 
‘In England, noble birth seldom insures a title to other than the eldest- 
born of a family, and there are at present innumerable gentlemen in the 
realm of better lineage than many of the peers. This fact has been an 
endless aid to the maintenance of knightly ideals among the people at 
large. Chivalry has not concerned the titled alone” (p. 123). By this 
time character is almost completely forgotten, and the magnanimous 
point is made that mere title is of no such value as generations of birth 
and breeding. In the face of passage after passage of this sort (and the 
illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely), one loses patience with 
the book and is inclined to turn with regret from a trilogy of social ideals 
which starts with chivalry, passes to gentility, and ends up with what is 
hardly more than genteel. 

One comes to this conclusion with reluctance, for the material is 
present in the book, and the fine generalizations of introduction and 
conclusion are apparently sound, but there is a deep and awful hiatus 
between the two, for which the author’s point of view seems to be 
responsible, and which his method fails to bridge. 


Percy H. Boynton 
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REVIEWS 


BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


The Little Yankee. A Handbook of Idiomatic American English, Treating of 
the Daily Life, Customs, and Institutions of the United States. By 
ALFRED D. Scuocu, Px.D., and R. Kron, Pa.D. Freiburg: J. Bielefelds 
Verlag, 1912. Pp. 192. M 3. 

Adapted from Kron’s Little Londoner. The book ought to be useful to adult 
foreigners in America, and it provides an interesting body of material for study of the 
English actually used in daily life. 

How to Do Business by Letter and Advertising. By SHERWIN Copy. London: 
Constable & Co., 1912. Pp. 288. $1.50. 

How to Do Business by Letter and Training Course in Conversational English. 
By SHERWIN Copy. Chicago: School of English, 1908. Pp.192. $0.65. 
The author of this book and of the preceding one has become widely known 

through his efforts to raise the general level of the English used in business. 

Correct Pronunciation. By JuLIAN W. ABERNETHY, PH.D. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 1912. Pp. 173. $0.75. 

The pronunciation of about 3,000 words is indicated. The author has followed 
the standard dictionaries. 


Manual of Debate. By RatpH W. Tuomas. New York: American Book 
Co., 1910. Pp. 224. 

Argumentation and Debate. By JosEPH V. DENNEyY, CARSON S. DUNCAN, and 
FRANK C. McKInNEY. New York: American Book Co., 1910. Pp. 400. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. By GreorcE B. Aiton. Illustrated 
by Homer W. Cosy. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. Pp. 314. 
$o. 45. 

Probably the most attractive school edition published. Well adapted to the 
eighth grade or first year of high school. 

Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. By ARTHUR WILLIS 
LEONARD. Washington, Webster, and Lincoln. By JosEPH VILLIERS 
Denney. The Shorter English Poems. By VAD. ScuppER. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1912. 

“English Readings for Schools.” General Editor, Wi1pur Lucius Cross. 
Selections from Tennyson’s “Idylis of the King.”’ By JoHN ERSKINE, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. 

The following are included: ‘‘The Coming of Arthur,” “Gareth and Lynette,” 
“Lancelot and Elaine,” ‘The Holy Grail,” and “The Passing of Arthur.” The 
apparatus provided is adequate. 

History of American Literature. By RUEBEN Post HALLECK. New York: 
American Book Co., 1911. Illustrated. Pp. 431. 

Similar in plan and treatment to the author’s well-known History of English 
Literature. 
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Nineteenth-Century English Prose. By THomas H. DICKINSON and FREDERICK 
W. Roe. New York: American Book Co., 1908. Pp. 495. 


Prose Selections. For Use in Classes in English Composition. By Carson S. 
DuNncAN, Epwin Lonc Beck, and WittrAm Lucius Graves. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1913. Pp. 388. 


Stories and Poems with Lesson Plans. By ANNIE E. MCGOVERN. Boston: 

Educational Publishing Co., 1907. Illustrated. Pp. 398. 

The author is a normal-school teacher and she has sought to provide through her 
book guidance for those who have had little experience in studying or teaching literature. 
The Fairy Sea People. By KATHARINE ELIZABETH Dopp. Chicago: Rand 

McNally & Co., 1912. Pp. 224. Illustrated. $0. 50. 

The fourth in a series of supplementary readers dealing with industrial and 
social history. 

The Book of the Beastie. By Rut EwInc and JOSEPHINE Trott. Highland 

Park, Ill.: The Forest Press, 1912. Pp. 254. Illustrated. 

Intended to foster a love of animals. The illustrations are photographs from life. 
Litile Plays for Little People. By Mara L. Pratt Cuapwick. Book I. 

Boston: Educational Publishing Co., 1911. Pp. 112. Illustrated. 


Dialogues for Little Folks. By Etta M. Powers. Boston: Educational 
Publishing Co., 1910. Pp. 158. Illustrated. 


Dramatic Reader. Land of Make-Believe. By Mary GARDNER. Boston: 
Educational Publishing Co., 1911. Pp. 168. Illustrated. 


The Kipling Reader. For Upper Grades. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1905. Pp. 196. Illustrated. 
Twenty selections of prose and verse are included. The works most largely 
represented are ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill,” “Rewards and Fairies,”’ and the “Seven Seas.” 


Gold Nuggets of Literature. By ALFRED O. Tower. Boston: Educational 
Publishing Co., 1912. Books I, I, and III. 
A graded anthology of poems for memorizing. Book I is intended for grades 1 
to 3, Book II for grades 4 to 6, and Book III for grades 7 to 9. 


Illustrative Examples of English Composition. By James W. LINN. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. 

A companion to the author’s Essentials of English Composition and published in 
the same style. Most of the selections are presented for the first time in a book of this 
kind. The emphasis is upon comparatively recent writers, and the book as a whole 
has the same unconventional and practical air already noted in the case of 
its predecessor. 


English: A Manual of Instructions and Exercises for 1912-13. Parts I and II. 

Cambridge: The Cosmos Press, 1912. 

This constitutes the guide for students in the required course in English composi- 
tion at Harvard University. It is intended to be inserted in the Composition Note 
Book by Messrs. Greenough, Hersey, and Nutter which was announced in these 
columns last month. 
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